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SoUTHERN AID 
Society’s 


POLICY and 
SERVICE 


are the Sterling 
Marks in 
| Insurance Protection 


To Whom It May Concern: 

This is to certify that I have been associated with 
the Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc., in the capa- 
city of a practicing physician in this city for over 
20 years. I have always known them to be fair 
and liberal in their dealings, prompt and on time 
in the payment of sick, accident and death claims, 
and anxious to render every service to their policy- 
holders. 

The company also owns a modern steamheated 
office building in our city, thus demonstrating an 
interest in our community's growth and welfare, as 
well as their own particular business. I heartily give 
ae them my indorsement and support. 

4. Respectfully yours, 
A. L. WINSLOW, M. D., Danville, Virginia. 


Southern Aid Society 


of Virginia, Inc. 
Home Office: 525.7-9 N. Second St., Richmond, Va. 
Insures against Sickness, Accident and Death. 


HOME OFFICE 
525-7-9 N. 2nd Street 
Richmond, Va. 
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Hartshorn Memorial College 
Richmond, Virginia 


is a choice accredited school for the advanced educa 
tion of young women where highest standards o 
scholarship and character are maintained. 


Superior courses are offered in Preparatory, Hig! 
School, Normal College and Music. , 


ray 


Terms exceedingly moderate. 
gymnasium. 
Valuable home influence. 


Send for catalogue. 


Morehouse College 


ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years for its 
emphasis of all sides of manly development—the 
only institution in the far South devoted solely to 
the education of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by the greatest 
northern universities. Debating, C. A., ath- 
letics, all live features. 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Is rated as a class A college by the State Boards of 
Education in Virginia and North Carolina. 


In addition to the general college curriculum, work 
is offered in the following departments: 

‘4 Theological Law 

aI Teachers College Commercial 
Pre-medical 


| 


| For additional information address the President 


| Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the city of Atlanta. Geor- 
gia. The courses of study include High School, 
Normal School and College. 


. Special emphasis is laid upon the training of teach- 
ers. Students come from all parts of the South. 
Graduates have a fine record of successful work. 


For further information, address 


| The President, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Howard University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General O. O. Howard 


>. 


oHNSON, S.T.M., D.D. 
resident 


Emmett J. Scott, A.M., L.L.D. 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Morpecal W. 


PURPOSE 


To provide the Twelve Million Colored peo- 

ple of the United States with College-trained 

and Professional leaders through its courses 

in the Arts, the Sciences, in Education, Pub- 

lic Health and Hygiene, Music, Engineering, 

Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Religion and 
w. 


Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the 
beginning of any quarter 

Spring Quarter—March 19, 1927 

Summer Quarter—June 20, 21, 22, 1927 

Autumn Quarter—Sept. 26, 27, 28, 1927 

Winter Quarter—January 3, 4, 1928. 


REGISTRATION 


For Catalogue and Information Write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 


Howarp University, Washington, D.C. 
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Significant Facts About 
Victory Life Insurance Company 


1. THE FIRST AND ONLY Life Insurance Company owned and 
operated by Negroes licensed to operate in the State of New York. 

2. The largest capitalized Life Insurance Company owned and ope- 
rated by Negroes. 

3. More than $200,000 deposited with the Illinois Insurance De- 
partment for the protection of policyholders. 

4. Approximately Five Million Dollars worth of Insurance in Force 
furnishing protection to the families of more than 6000 policy- 
holders . 

5. Real Estate loans amounting to $175,000 have been made since 
the organization of the company all of which have been placed on 
property owned by Negroes. 

6. Admitted Assets amounting to more than $360,000. 

7. Licensed to operate in Ten States: 


NEW YORK DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA KENTUCKY 


NEW JERSEY WEST VIRGINIA MISSOURI 
MARYLAND ILLINOIS OHIO 
TEXAS 


Unusual Opportunities for Salesmen of Character and Ability. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


VICTORY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
2210 SEVENTH AVENUE Telephone: BrapHurst 2161 


Co F Cr Yearl One AND A Ha tr, Foreicn, $1 
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Programme—Urban League Annual Conference 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. MARCH 29—APRIL 2, 1927 
Conference Subject: READJUSTMENT OF SOCIAL PROGRAMS IN THE LIGHT OF RESEARCH. 


Tuesday, March 29, 1927 
2:00 p. m.—SociAL SERVICE NEEDs IN THE NorTH. 
1. Housing in New York City—James H. Hubert, 
Executive Secretary, New York Urban League. 
2. Detroit, Michigan, Study—Forrester B. Wash- 
ington, Executive Secretary, Armstrong Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
3. The Minneapolis Survey—Elmer A. Carter, 
Executive Secretary, St. Paul Urban League. 
Discussion—James Harvey Kerns, Executive Sec- 
retary, Milwaukee Urban League; Benjamin 
Tanner Johnson, Executive Secretary, Canton 
Urban League. 
8:00 p. m.—EXECUTIVE SESSION OF WORKERS AND 


BoARD MEMBERS. 

1. Expansion and Efficiency—John T. Clark, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, St. Louis Urban League. 

2. Inter-racial Work Through OpportunitTy— 
Charles S. Johnson. 

Negroes in White Neighborhoods, George W. 
Thompson, Exec. Secy., Assn. for Colored 
Community Work. 


Wednesday, March 30, 1927 
10:00 a. m.—SociaL SERVICE NEEDS ON THE Pa- 
ciFic SLopE—T. Arnold Hill, Director, Na- 
tional Department of Industrial Relations. 

A Stupy: THE NEGRO In INbDustTRY IN Los AN- 
GELES—Charles S. Johnson, Director, National 
Department of Research and Investigations. 

Discussion—Samuel B. Danley, Jr., Executive Sec- 
retary, Springfield, Ill., Urban League. 


Wednesday 
SociAL SERVICE NEEDS IN THE SOUTH. 


2:00 p. m.—HEALTH NEEDs IN ATLANTA, GA.— 
Alonzo C .Thayer, Executive Secretary, Atlanta 
Urban League. 

THE “Lunc BLock”™ BALTIMORE, Mp.—R. 
Maurice Moss, Executive Secretary, Baltimore 
Urban League. 

Discussion—Jesse O. Thomas, Field Secretary, Na- 
tional Urban League; B. E. Mays, Executive 
Secretary, Tampa Urban League. 

8:00 p. m—RacE RELATIONS—John W. Davis, 
President, West Virginia Collegiate Institute, 
Institute, W. Va.; John Hope, President, More- 
house College, Atlanta, Ga., Bolton Smith, 
Chairman, Interracial Activities, Boy Scouts of 
America, Memphis, Tenn. 

SociaL Work—A CoMMon DENOMINATOR OF 
ComMuNITY LirE—Howard R. Knight, Gen- 
National Conference of Social 

or 


Thursday, March 31, 1927 


10:00 a. m—THE NEGRO FAMILY. 
1. Is the Negro Family a Unique Sociological 


Unit?—E. Franklin Frazier, Director, Atlanta 
School of Social Work. 

2. How Case Work Fits into the Needs of the 
Negro—Mrs. Gladys Carrion Gray, to be dis- 
cussed in connection with: The Northern 
Family; The Southern Family; The Transitional 
Family. 


2:00 p. m.—RELATION OF BIOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTS 
To SOCIOLOGY OF THE NEGRO—Ellsworth Faris, 
University of Chicago. 

A Survey OF SURVEYS OF THE NEGRO—Charles 
S. Johnson, Director, Department of Research 
and Investigations, National Urban League. 

Discussion—Forrester B. Washington, Executive 
Secretary, Armstrong Association of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


8:00 p. m—THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE Move- 
MENT—Lloyd Garrison, Treasurer, National 
Urban League; Eugene Kinckle Jones, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Urban League. 

A Loca ProcraM—A. L. Foster, Executive Sec- 
retary, Chicago Urban League. 

Countee Cullen. 

THE NEGRO AND THE CourTs—Judge Albert 
George, Chicago, IIl. 


Friday, April 1, 1927 


10:00 a. m.—INDUSTRY. 

What Types of Workers Shall Be Placed?—Sam- 
uel A. Allen, Executive Secretary, Boston Ur- 
ban League. 

How Can We Improve on These Types?—An- 
drew J. Allison, Executive Secretary, Work for 
Colored People, Hartford, Conn. 

Is the Negro’s Industrial Opportunity Expanding? 
—D. S. Yarbrough, Industrial Secretary, 
Brooklyn Urban League. 

Improvement of Placement Service—William R. 
Conners, Executive Secretary, Negro Welfare 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 


2:00 p. m.—INDUSTRY. 

Advertising Negro Labor—Ira De A. Reid, Indus- 
trial Secretary, New York Urban League. 

Market for Negro Labor—T. Arnold Hill, Direc- 
tor, Department of Industrial Relations, Na- 
tional Urban League. 

Discussion—John T. Clark, Executive Secretary, 
St. Louis Urban League. 


8:00 p. m.—INDuUstTRY—John C. Dancy, Executive 
Secretary, Detroit Urban League. 

TRAINING METHODS—Professor J. R. E. Lee, 
President, Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Tallahassee, Fla.; A. Philip Randolph, 
General Organizer of Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, and Editor of the Messenger Maga- 


zine. 
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WO years ago the Des Moines (Iowa) Capitol, 

reflecting at a comfortable distance, upon the 
adoption by the State of Texas, of a law that spe- 
cifically barred Negroes from vot- 
ing at Democratic primary elec- 
tions, called attention to certain of 
the inescapable dangers to politics 
bound up with this blind deter- 
mination in practically all of the Southern States to 
throttle Negro suffrage. Southern States with a 
Presidential candidate, this editor contends, require 
no campaign funds; they stand as one man for the 
Democratic nominee. When two or three Northern 
States go Democratic, “the battle is over and the 
Southern States have won.” The battle is an un- 
equal one, and there is a simple wisdom in his con- 
clusion that “either the Negroes of the South should 
be given the ballot, or, in case they are denied, that 
demial should operate to reduce the representation 
which Southern States have in Congress.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States has just 
ruled against this Texas white primary law, affirmed 
by the Texas Supreme Court, declaring it unconstitu- 
tional. It has occasioned a shock to politics through- 
out the South. The shock, one suspects, is not from 
the mere declaration of unconstitutionality (any 
citizen who has read or even heard of the Constitu- 
tion knows what is wrong with the Texas law), but 
from the sudden manifestation of a willingness on 
the part of the Supreme Court to question political 
procedure in the South. Every observation of the 
Capitol editor has found some new and acute mani- 
festation, since utterance as mere philosophy, and it 
is becoming evident that inevitable forces, quite 
apart from Negro protest, are beginning to rebuke 
the system. The 18th Amendment is the most irri- 
tating of these; the South is “dry,” politically. The 
alliance of Ku Klux Klan Americanism with funda- 
mentalism, can possibly be traced in this sectional 
emphasis. Mr. William G. McAdoo, who hopes to 
represent the South as next President, usually an 
astute politician, in a speech at Toledo in January, 
felt that he was expressing this sectional sentiment 
when he proposed that Federal officers should be used 
by the President to take over police powers of East- 
ern States which decline to pass enforcement acts on 
prohibition, and that the Supreme Court should ex- 
ercise the power he asserts that it has, to declare the 
Volstead Act still in force, even if Congress should 
repeal or modify it. He is by no means alone in his 
bitterness against Northern and Eastern nullification 
of the 18th Amendment, and what he proposes is, 
in essence, precisely the sort of “force bill” used by 
the North after the Civil War to insure the ballot to 
Negroes in the South. 

Agitation for the enforcement of the 18th Amend- 
ment is ridiculously without point, so long as the 
14th and 15th Amendments remain unenforced, and 
it comes with least grace from the South, which is 


Nullifi- 
cation 


out-nullifying the North two to one. The position 
of the South on the 18th Amendment is relentlessly 
necessary to political cohesion; the political future of 
the section is curiously bound up with its support 
of the dry platform. An uncomfortable dilemma is 


frankness now in discussing the various means 
by which Negroes are disqualified removes it from 
the protection of the tacit, gentleman's agreement, so 
long effective. It suggests that a need has been felt 
for further tactics, despite the disarming arrogance, 
which, except for some such exigency would be need- 
lessly fool-hardy. Ability to read and write and 
understand the Constitution, and the paying of poll 
taxes, the only kind of disqualifying laws that can 
stand, were at one time quite effective in barring 
Negro voters. They offer slight restrictions now, 
with over eighty per cent of the Negroes literate, and 
many of them with a better understanding of the 
Constitution than the white Registrars. Moreover, 
such restrictions affected “poor whites” as seriously 
as-it did Negroes. This class is becoming increas- 
ingly self-conscious and is developing its own objec- 
tives, which, while perhaps no more friendly toward 
the Negroes than were those of the long ruling 
class, are nevertheless those of a newly articulate 
group. To this situation may be added the changes 
in sentiment which are following the industriali- 
zation of the South. 

IL. 


While the Negro question alone could not stir the 
country to action on the anomaly of representation 
in the Lower House, the pressure of other interests 
is bringing it about. The 18th Amendment is a suf- 
ficient example of such non-racial forces. That same 
solidarity of the section, which has been forced by 
the silent shadow of the Negro, has expressed itself 
more than once in an incurable sectionalism, which 
had but slight relation to the Negro question. The 
vulnerable points have long been history, but they 
will bear rehearsal in the light of the most recent 
situations. Every Southern State, which, by practice 

isqualifies Negroes from voting is over-represented 
in Congress when it counts the Negro population in 
its quota, and all of these States count them. The 
Springfield (Mass.) Union draws out some compell- 
ing comparisons in the matter of voting: In 1924, 
in the State of Massachusetts, which is typically 
Northern in its election returns, about 46 per cent 
of the voting population went to the polls. In Ala- 
bama only 14 per cent of the voting population went 
to the polls, in Arkansas 16 per cent, in Florida 18 
per cent, in Georgia 12 per cent, in Louisiana 13 per 
cent, in Mississippi 11 per cent, and in South Caro- 
lina A od cent. These low figures are promptly ex- 
plained by the high proportions of Negroes in the 
populations of these States. They constitute 34 per 
cent of the population in Alabama, 27 per cent-in 
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Arkansas, 34 per cent in Florida, 41 per cent in 
Georgia, 39 per cent in Louisiana, 52 per cent in 
Mississippi, and 52 per cent in South Carolina. 

The question may be approached differently: the 
eleven States, Virginia, Texas, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Mississippi, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Georgia, Arkansas, Florida, and Alabama have 104 
representatives in the Lower House. If these were 
correctly apportioned according to persons eligible to 
vote, the eleven States, instead of 104 would have 
about 64 representatives. The loss of 40 votes in the 
House, as well as in the Electoral College, is a serious 
enough possibility to prompt new attitudes. For the 
loss of this power to the non-racial interests of the 
South, introduces a handicap more serious than has 
anywhere been involved in Negro suffrage. 


HE “Address to the Country” sent out from 
4 the National Negro Press Association, which 
met in Chicago last month, advised that migration 


of Negroes be discouraged beyond 
The Negro the point of normal distribution; 
Press that Negro physicians distribute 


themselves to the rural as well as 
urban districts; that the Negro 
press commit itself to the conviction that economic 
freedom is the immediate need of Negroes; that it 
encourage Negro authors, the study of Negro his- 
tory, and the entering of business of every char- 
acter; that it not accept Jim Crow practices; that it 
commit itself to inter-racial relations “governed by a 
stalwart diplomacy born of the circumstances and 
prevailing conditions of the given age”; and to a 
program of education, “moral, spiritual and intel- 
lectual, rather than agitation as a solution of mani- 
fold injustices, including lynching.” 

The tone of this “Address,” by its very modera- 
ation, bids for the largest volume of agreement pos- 
sible, within a group naturally diverse in its opinions. 
It suggests a significant turning inward; and, al- 
though there appears nowhere any suggestion of the 
united policy of th: Negro press with reference to 
current public questions with their sharp angles im- 
pinging upon the Negroes of the country, the reso- 
lutions skirt the borders of vital enough issues within 
the group. 

While this committee, headed by Mr. Robert L. 
Vann, of the Pittsburgh Courier may be commend- 
ed for its initiative in introducing these questions in 
the document for the public, there is some disap- 
pointment that the Association itself swung in an 
orbit so completely detached from the carefully 
worded resolutions of its delegated spokesmen. It 
would be interesting to know how those of the 
editors assembled in conference actually felt about 
the questions; none of the questions referred to was 
touched in discussions of the sessions; four members 
only, of the committee of ten appointed, met to 
draft them; they were offered for approval, elabora- 
tion or disapproval at a public session which less 
than a dozen of the editors attended; and the presi- 
dent, who alone commented, disapproved them, but 
did nothing about it. 


Asociation 


Il. 


VEN more than the American Press, the Negro 

Press, which is the organ of expression and 
opinion making of a minority group battling for sta- 
tus, requires an effective, functioning Association. 
There were in attendance a few of the men who 
have made important contributions to Negro jour- 
nalism; but a much larger number of them remained 
away. The printed program created hopes of dis- 
cussions valuable to any such organization; but aside 
from the address of the president, Mr. Benjamin 
Jefferson Davis, of Atlanta, a sensible and forceful 
statement of some of the problems facing the Negro 
Press, delivered to about half of the fifty persons 
registered, and two interesting addresses on the sub- 
ject of health by Dr. Algernon Jackson, of Wash- 
ington, and the Chicago Health Commissioner, the 
impressive agenda remained practically untouched. 
There have been more useful years, and many of 
those who still cling to their membership, have 
shared in and contributed to them. At a time when 
it is very much needed, the vital spark seems to be 
flickering. 


AS its significant public action for the year, the 
Association program announced that it would 
launch a “better health programme which shall be 
effective throughout the nation.” It was launched 
two hours late, before about ten editors, some fifty 
or more very bored Chicagoans, and a platoon of 
the Order of the Mysterious Ten, borrowed from its 
lodge rooms above the auditorium. It was before 
this incurious body, recruited by Mr. Melvin J. 
Chisum, that Mr. Samuel Insull, President of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company of Chicago, made 
this observation well worth remembering, since it 
found its way into a press not controlled by Negroes: 
“If St. Peter runs Heaven on a white man’s time- 
table, there will be few Negroes when the roll is 
called up there.” Mr. Insull departed for Europe 
thinking that he had been addressing, as he was told 
he would, “the Negro Press of America and its 
friends.” 


HE indifference with which Negroes, gener- 
ally, received the wide-flung gesture of Mr. 

J. L. Bryan in erecting, in Natchitoches, a bronze 
statue to the memory of “The 


Theme Good Darkies of Louisiana” is a 
for an measure of their growing emanci- 
Elegy pation in recent years from the 


ghost chains which have long. 


bound their spirits. Two years ago, the Negro Press 
was protesting a proposed statue to the Negro 
Mammy; there were indignation meetings and peti- 
tions. But few are exciting themselves over this 
newest of canonizations, and the unconcern is, 
doubtless, dulling the triumph of Mr. Bryan's in- 
spiration. 

There are, to be sure, certain border-line indi- 
viduals who are still acutely sensitive on the matter; 
there are the professional protesters, whose shop- 
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worn dialectics can prove that these to-be-honored 
ones are Ethopians, or at least Afro-Americans, and 
not “darkies”; there are, indeed, the harried ones 
who know that they lack the strength to resist com- 
pletely the personal deflation which this address, in 
ignorant error, compels; and there are those tottering 
survivors of the South’s romantic age, gnarled and 
bent old oaks of men, hat in hand, humble, faithful 
and trusting as Senator Vest’s immortal dog—the 
good darkies, themselves. 

There will be surprise if the Negro poets do not 
soon snatch away the pillars of our Sudics’ pious 
satisfaction, by composing odes to these tired, sol- 
emn figures, dimming into the past, as they now 
sing with candor and beauty to the black, unknown 
bards of slavery, who created the spirituals. 


HE recent Harmon Foundation Award has 
added to the illumination in which Charles 
Clinton Spaulding, of North Carolina, is now find- 


ing himself. For distinguished 
Spaulding achievement in the field of Negro 
of North business, he was presented a gold 
Carolina medal and a check for four hun- 


dred dollars. He added a hun- 
dred dollars to the sum and gave it to the North 
Carolina College for Negroes as the beginning of a 
Student Help Foundation, which he, himself, might 
on occasion supplement. The observation forces it- 
self, that while business was a field in which there 
were more candidates to confound the selecting com- 
mittee, than in any of the others, the award escaped 
with smallest challenge from the public. For this 
there was a reason less obvious than the ponderous 
list of financial connections behind his name as testi- 
monials of his success. 

Negro business is something of an anomaly; a suc- 
cessful large Negro business institution is a feat. 
Failures are not wondered at; they are more often 
taken for granted. The external handicaps of pow- 
erful competition that cannot be penetrated, lack of 
credit facilities, a constricted investment range, the 
impossibility of business training, and general isola- 
tion from the interlocked movement of commerce, 
are sufficient in themselves to account for failures. 
But added to this has been the even more deadly 
factor of a sense of insecurity and hopelessness 
which the many failures have produced among Ne- 
groes themselves, who are the first and major mar- 
kets for Negro enterprise. 

Mr. Spaulding has made money, presumably. That 
is relatively unimportant. But more than any liv- 
ing Negro he has helped to reconstruct self-confi- 
dence in Negroes, and that is something worth talk- 
ing about. His was the first large continuously suc- 
cessful insurance company. And there are now 
about twenty-five well-established ones. 

Like civilization itself, business develops by the 
constant improvements on the old, contributed by 
minds through many ages. What the Negro insur- 
ance companies know about insurance, risks, mar- 
kets, investments, and other allied necessities to the 


business, they evolved, and with little help from the 
accumulated experience of similar institutions. There 
is no more fascinating picture of the dark nether- 
lands of Negro life after Reconstruction than the up- 
shooting of this pine in an unfriendly forest. Some 
of the workers associated with him, impressed by 
proverbs, have picked out of his counsel remarks well 
enough worth repeating: “Do it to-day,” is a good 
slogan, but there is a better one: “It was done yes- 
terday.” “No well-managed company ever fails. 
There is no excuse for failure.” This sort of thing 
would be unbearably trite if it were not so evident 
that he actually believed it. The first death claim of 
$40.00 forced a crisis in the company and required 
a director's meeting which concluded with the deci- 
sion to supplement their resources to the required 
amount from their own pockets. Then after twenty 
years this: “The North Carolina Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has passed the experimental stage. 
We are really collecting premiums, paying claims 
and lending money like any other life insurance com- 
pany.” On December 31, 1926, the books of the 
company showed something like forty-six million dol- 
lars worth of insurance in force, over three million 
dollars in well invested assets, about two million 
more in first mortgages and loans on real estate, and 
seven million paid out, since its founding, to Negroes 
in death and sick claims. 

This note would be unfortunate if it detracted 
from the extraordinary records in the history of more 
recent Negro insurance companies. The protection 
of Negro life by the twenty-five of these companies 
has created virtually a trust fund for the next gen- 
eration amounting tc about two hundred million dol- 
lars. For this is the present amount of insurance 
in force. 

But pioneers, whether with axes and squirrel-skin 
caps, or with néw practical philosophies and a desk, 
are dramatic figures in whose shadows are pooled 
rare bits of racial history. 


HE current feminine practice of bobbing the 
hair threatens to destroy the traditional Negro 
occupation of “barbering for white trade” in the 
South. Following the precedent 
An Economic set by Atlanta, Georgia, the Gen- 
Consequence eral Assembly of South Carolina 
of Style is considering the enactment of 
a law limiting the services of 
Negro barbers to their own race. The first shock 
of sobriety was occasioned by the warning of the 
Columbia (South Carolina) State, that the destruc- 
tion of this age-old trade for Negroes would most 
certainly plant Negroes at the doors of the state's 
industries from which, to the present they have been 
successfully excluded without statutes. The Assem- 
blymen are asked if they would “have Negro barbers 
appealing to their Northern friends to interfere lest 
they be injured in their trades.” 
Of course, the law will not be enacted, and 
Negroes will not lose this trade. “The South,” we 
are constantly assured, “is the Negro’s best friend.” 
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coment is, perhaps, the most active center of 
Negro political expression. The Negroes boast 
two State Senators, three Assemblymen, a Municipal 
Judge, two Aldermen and a string 
N of other office holders. Usually, 
Py a there is an innuendo of condemna- 
oie tion for the Negro voters when 
their strength is contemplated in 
relation to local politics. The tradition of venality is 
one difficult to live down. Attention, thus, may jus- 
tifiably be called to the record of one Negro Alder- 
man in Chicago, who continues to hold both the 
support of his Negro constituency, and the respect 
of the Council and city. Alderman R. R. Jackson, 
of the Third Ward, a part of the thickly settled 
Negro residence area of that city, and, like all the 
other sections inherited by Negroes, threatened with 
a characteristic municipal neglect, and subsequent 
decay, has actually succeeded in giving to his ward 
a new physical character. He has secured, through 
the City Council, appropriations totalling a quarter 
million dollars for cleaning the streets and alleys, 
over a hundred thousand dollars for repairs in every 
street in the ward; had three miles of resurfacing, 
and new tops for three other streets done by the 
city without cost to the property owners; installed 
danger signals and street lights; placed the largest 
school playground in Chicago at Forrestville School 
in his ward, and opened three beaches. The Jackson 
Milk Ordinance, for which he was responsible, was 
a health measure for the entire city. Passed last 
year, it was Chicago's first effective, even if shame- 
fully tardy, ordinance protecting the city from im- 
pure milk. 

It is not without reason that the Third Ward in 
Chicago with its large Negro population is one of 
the cleanest in the city, and, just as significantly, it 
has not been without reason that the dismally dirty 
Negro sections of cities have been dismal and dirty. 


Chicago. 


The jury for the Van Vechten Award of $200 for the 
best signed contribution published in OPPORTUNITY 
during the year 1927, announced in the January issue, is 
composed of the following persons: 


James Weldon Johnson, editor of the Book of American 
Negro Poetry, the Book of American Negro Spirituals, 
and author of God's Trombones. 

Robert Morss Lovett, one of the editors of the New 
Republic, author and professor of English, University of 


Charles S. Johnson, editor of OPPORTUNITY. 


HE rotogravures have carried photographs of 
the landing of the first British troops in China, 
to protect British subjects. These were Indian 
troops. In 1921 this government, 
Indian according to the London Daily 
Troops to Mail, pledged the Indian Assem- 
China bly that its army would not be em- 
ployed for service outside India, 
“except for purely defensive purposes, or in very 
grave emergencies,~ 
Even more interesting is the reported refusal of 
the Viceroy of India, to allow the Assembly, on the 
occasion of this peculiar forgetfulness, to discuss the 
matter at all. The proximity of India to China is 
given as the reason for this action. But this contin- 
gency of nearness is precisely the reason why the 
Indians themselves resent the Viceroy’s action. As 
neighbors, it is imperative that they not give to each 
other cause for ill feeling or hostility. The Chinese 
cannot so easily draw the line between governmental 
orders and the wishes of the Indian people. The 
bitterness of the Chinese towards Indians, stirred by 
the indiscretions of individual Sikh policemen in 
Hongkong and Shanghai, is cited as indication of the 
greater magnitudes of misunderstanding possible. 
Why, after all, should an army from a people 
seeking self-determination, set out to oppose a na- 
tionalist movement among the Chinese? It is an un- 
fortunate play, whether strategically aimed or not, 
which can result only in adding to the racial conflicts 
of the world. It does not seem wise, even as im- 
perial policy. The Indians cannot fail to see that 
their dependency, against which they have been pro- 
testing with growing strength, is being exploited. 
Australia, a self-governing dominion, and much more 
concerned with the white man’s burden, decided that 
there was no call at present for their action. There 
is nO more certain means of revealing to the Indians 
the inner manfulness of the Chinese nationalist 
movement, than is provided in the very act of send- 
ing out skeptical dependents to oppose it. 
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New Haiti” 


HE latest explosion of fulsome praise heaped 
upon the American administration of Haiti 
bursts forth from an article in the February issue of 
the Review of Reviews. The author of the article, 
Dr. Elwood Mead, was in Haiti at the same time that 
I was last summer. On August 20 he addressed a 
meeting of American officials at the American Lega- 
tion in Port-au-Prince. I remember quite vividly 
the wild efforts of Haitian editors to discover the 
subject of the meeting. Since no Haitian was per- 
mitted to be present, their task was by no means an 
easy one. 

But news finally leaked through just as it did in 
colored regiments during the war. As reported by 
Le Nouvelliste of August 24, Dr. Mead “spoke of 
the English methods in New Zealand and even of 
American methods colonization in the ‘Far West.’ 
Dr. Mead is reported as having voiced the grave 
opinion that Haitian labor is unfitted for the task of 
large-scale production. And, consequently, he would 
be in favor of a new race of immigrants in Haiti. 
... That is not all. It seems that in answer to a 

uestion by Major Cooke (Chief of the Engineer 
Corps) to know what to do if the Haitians refused 
to pay the taxes on their land, Dr. Mead is reported 
to have said: “Take the land’.” 

Whether the meeting is correctly reported or not, 
one fact is evident. At a meeting of the most vital 
importance to Haitian interests not a single Haitian 
farmer, land-owner, or government official was al- 
lowed to be present, either to submit the Haitian 
point of view, or to give information. Dr. Mead 
stops off in Haiti on a voyage from Australia to 
Cuba, takes a flying trip to the Artibonite Valley, 
lays down a policy for the Americans and comes 
back to write about “The New Haiti.” 


II. 


So much for the man; now for the article. 

The choicest contribution to history is a needlessly 
naive statement on page 177: “At the request of 
the helpless people in the country, the United States 
landed Marines at the capital.” Until this dictum 
we have always been informed that the Marines 
were landed because the outbreak of July 27, 1915, 
endangered American life and property. Dr. Mead 
paints quite vividly the brutal massacre which pre- 
cipitated the uprising, but fails to tell us how the 
“poor helpless” people got word to Admiral Caper- 
ton in time for him to steam into the harbor of Port- 
au-Prince on the following day. We should like to 
know, for example, whether they used the radio, 
telegraph, or arm signals. ‘We should also like to 
know why Admiral Caperton had been at Cape 
Haitian awaiting just such a contingency. Finally, 
we should like an explanation of the coincidence 
which made this request come at the very time when 
all of the European countries interested in Haiti 
were engaged in the World War. One can not be 


By Rayrorp W. Locan 


blamed for looking with suspicion upon Dr. Mead's 
other conclusions after such a deliberate distortion 
of the actual facts. 

On page 175 we read: “The treaty when first 
signed was to operate for ten years.” Correct. “It 
has now been renewed for another ten years.” But 
how? Since the esteemed doctor does not tell us, we 
must seek our information elsewhere. In 1917, one 
year after the first treaty had gone into effect, the 
American officials realized it was already evident 
that ten years would not be sufficient to civilize this 
country of cannibals and cut-throats. They there- 
fore decided among themselves that the treaty would 
have to remain in force for another ten years. Presi- 
dent Dartiguenave, as late as 1921, did not know of 
any renewal. A prominent member of his Cabinet 
knew nothing about it until he had left Haiti to 
represent his country in a foreign republic. The 
only conclusion is that the treaty now in operation 
was forced upon the helpless island. 

On page 178 appears the appalling accusation: 
“Ninety per cent of the people were infected with 
syphilis.” In writing thus, Dr. Mead publishes a 
snap judgment that doctors who have been in the 
island for years are not yet ready to formulate. 
Here is the opinion of a captain in the Medical 
Corps: “We do not yet know whether this disease 
—yaws—is syphilis or not. It has many of the 
characteristics of syphilis since it passes through a 
primary, secondary, and tertiary stage. But we do 
not believe that it is syphilis because no one ever dies. 
from it, and, above all, because white people seem 
to be immune from it, whereas every one knows that 
white people die like flies from syphilis in China and 
Africa.” No statistics are available for the whole 
island, and my conclusion that perhaps thirty per 
cent of the people may have yaws is as sound as Dr. 
Meads guess that ninety per cent have syphilis. 

It may be well to state here, however, that the 
Marine Medical Corps has done and still is doing 
splendid work in Haiti. Indeed, the only white 
American in all Haiti who really impressed me that 
he had any conception of the high ideals, which Dr. 
Mead indiscriminately ascribes to all Americans, was 
the captain in the Marine Medical Corps stationed 
at St. Marc in September of last year. 

An interesting bit of information is found on 
page 177: “Mr. Cumberland’s (the Financial Ad- 
visor) first reform was to demonstrate that an official 
day in the Haitian government service did not end 
at noon, but included the afternoon as well.” It is 
unfortunate that Mr. Cumberland could not force 
the American Legation to set the example. Here 
the doors, after opening at nine in the morning, 
close at one-thirty in the afternoon. 


Ill. 


The splendid young Haitians in the constabulary 
are the recipients of special praise because they show 
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what even cannibals may do as the result of “contact 
with American officers having high traditions of 
duty and service.” I am by no means hypersensitive 
about the opinion foreigners may have of our dash- 
ing officers, but God forbid that the colored officers 
of our army be judged by the lower ranks of the 
commissioned personnel in Haiti. Some of the 
Marine officers were “good scouts,” if you will, but 
as for high ideals—tommyrot! I saw non-commis- 
sioned officers in stevedore outfits in France who had 
higher ideals than some of those Marine corporals 
wearing shoulder bars in Haiti. It is no more 
possible to make them officers than it was to 
make Moliere’s M. Jourdain a “Bourgois Gentil- 
homme.” And as for their wives! I remember one 
particularly. She used to come down to breakfast 
dressed as though she was going to the opera. I left 
the hotel where we were staying for fear that I 
would laugh aloud at her ludicrous mannerisms. For 
any one who has talent as a dramatist there is a 
wealth of material in the Marine lieutenants and 
their wives to write a new. Sheridan’s “Rivals.” 

Incidentally, the best educated of the Haitians ob- 
stinately refuse service in the constabulary because 
they can not appreciate the “high ideals” of their 
tutors, and because they have learned that there is 
practically no chance to rise above the grade of 
lieutenant. 

The American Forces of Occupation have been in 
Haiti for more than eleven years. There were at the 
time of Dr. Mead’s visit, eleven country schools (p. 
177), and he informs us that General Russell hopes 
to build 300 of these country schools. If it took 
eleven years to build eleven schools, how many years 
will it take to build 300? Right. 

Dr. Mead is a Reclamation Expert, but that does 
not qualify him as a pedagogue. As a matter of 
fact, his pedagogy is—what’s the word?—excruci- 
ating. He considers, for example, that the installa- 
tion of radios in constabularies is of greater educa- 
tional value than the founding of schools. “A course 
of informing talks is being prepared in the native 
vernacular. In this way interest will be aroused and 
men and women started to thinking. Minds held in 
bondage for generations will be freed.” I under- 
stand now why $40,000 could be spent in erecting a 
radio station in Port-au-Prince, while not one cen- 
time could be found to enlarge the one normal 
school in Haiti. I do not yet understand, however, 
why the education of adults is of more importance 
than the education of children. But I am more than 
fourteen years old, and, of course, my mind has 
ceased developing, for lo! these many years. 

“The heads of its (the Vocational Training De- 
partment) different branches are nearly all graduates 
of American agricultural colleges.” And they all 
conduct their classes just as they would in America 
—in English. “They are introducing modern imple- 
ments and improved breeds of cows, hogs, and 
horses.” These modern implements now have to pay 
a tax whereas under the “ignorant” Haitian govern- 
ment they came in duty-free. The improved breeds 
of cows, hogs, and horses soon degenerate into— 
pee you would call curs in these respective 
stocks. 


“President Borno is giving to these social and eco 
nomic reforms cordial co-operation and support” (p. 
177). In other words, he signs whatever Russell and 
Cumberland permit him to sign. Dr. Mead wisely 
refrains from telling us that that President Borno, 
according to his own written statement, is ineligible 
to be President, that before becoming the chief exec- 
utive he was one of the most bitter opponents of the 
Occupation, and that at the present time the only 
man who is execrated more than Brigadier General 
Russell and Dr. Cumberland is President Luis 
Borno. 

IV. 


As was to be expected, Dr. Mead is lavish in his 
praise of the American-built roads. He contrasts the 
present highways with the bypaths that were so bad 
that “most of the food of Port-au-Prince was brought 
to the market ..... on foot or on donkeys.” And 
still is, my dear Doctor. I returned from Leogane 
one morning at an hour when our automobile could 
hardly move along at ten miles an hour for fear of 
running down the peasants with loads on their head 
and the burros with burdens on their back. There 
was absolutely no other mode of transportation. 

“A motor car can now go from one end of the 
island to the other in a day.” Haiti is shaped some- 
thing like a hatchet. If this statement is applied to 
crossing the handle end, well and good. Even that, 
however, is true only in dry weather. For in rainy 
weather, these roads are still impassable. An Ameri- 
can member of the Vocational Training Department 
was unable to take me to Jacmel because the road 
had been washed out in dozens of places. Le Now 
velliste of September 7 contains the following item: 
“We have been requested to announce that the mail 
will not arrive from Jacmel until tomorrow since the 
rivers of that region are overflowing and will not 
permit automobiles to pass.” 

Moreover, the main road from Port-au-Prince to 
Cape Haitian is in the same pitiable state. This 
fine road is only a dirt road covered with crushed 
stones. Besides, unless one is fcrtunate enough to 
own one’s automobile, one is at the mercy of some 
chance traveler to make the trip. There is a “bus 
from Port-au-Prince to St. Marc every other day. 
On the following day, one can push on to Les 
Gonaives and then trust to luck to get to Cape 
Haitian. The cheapest price that I could find for 

tation from St. Marc to Cape Haitian was 
forty dollars. Not only is the trip expensive and 
arduous, but it is even dangerous. The crossing of 
Mount Pilboreau is a feat before which a pi te 
converted into a New York taxicab driver might 


There is no indication in the article that there is a 
railroad in Haiti. The only reason that I can find 
for Dr. Mead’s silence is the assumption that he rode 
on it. I have traveled third-class from Salamanca to 
the Portuguese frontier, but could not find the cour- 
age to ride first-class from St. Marc back to Port-au 
Prince. 

In spite of all this, one does owe a debt to Dr. 
Mead for his frank statement as to what the future 
policy of the United States should be. Every Amer: 
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ican with whom I talked in Haiti and the Haitian 
Minister to Washington told me that the American 
forces, civil and military, will be withdrawn in 1936. 
But, we are informed: “This is too soon. Not less 
than fifty years are needed to train the Haitians to 
be capable of self-rule.” Here, briefly, is the way in 
which they are being trained. They are not allowed 
to vote on any matter. They are not allowed to 
elect a legislature in spite of the constitution, writ- 
ten in America by Franklin D. Roosevelt and im- 
posed by Smedley Butler, which provides for a legis- 


lature elected every two years. The president is 
“elected” by a Council of State, named by the Presi- 
dent and revocable by him at will. 

Would to God that all the fine things depicted by 
Dr. Mead were true. Any visitor can see for him- 
self that they are not. In their zeal to establish their 
case, Dr. Mead and others of his type seem to have 
forgotten the French proverb: “Qui veut trop 
prouver, ne prouve rien”"—-When you try to prove 
too much, you prove nothing. 


“Chough He Be Black 


By WHITTEMORE 


ORD, Thou hast said that I must love my fel- 
low man, 
Must love him even as Thou lovest me, 
Must kindly be and try to understand 
The difference that lies ‘twixt him and me. 
Lord, I have pondered oft upon Thy word, 
I look within my heart and find no tack, 
But surely, Lord, it is not thus I heard, 
That I should love my brother if his skin be black! 


Thou knowest, Lord, I have a kindly, tender heart, 
I could not kill, nor burn him at the stake, 

I would not treat him as a thing apart, 
Remembering Thy blood shed for his sake, 

I feel for him each undeserved rebuff, 

Lord, ne’er by me the torture and the rack, 

I wish him well, Lord, is it not enough, 

Or must I love him though his skin be black? 


There are so many, Lord, of my own race and clan, 
To love them all, that surely is my part, 

It is not given to any mortal man, 

To carry all the world within his heart, 

He has his own to give him needed love, and, too, 
He has Thee, Lord, who knows not white nor black, 
But looks within each heart and reads them true, 
And sees a vg Thy children though their skins be 


Lord, I have followed in the path Thy feet have trod, 
I, too, have known the body's agony, 

Have learned to bow my head and kiss the rod, 

I, too, have suffered in Gethsemane. 

Lord, can it be that I have lost the way, 

And lacking this one thing, all else I lack, 

Lord, cannot love be love ‘til I can say, 

I love my brother though his skin be black! 


Lord, he and I, one Father know in Thee, 

And we alike Thy children in Thy sight, 

Lord, who am I that I should question Thee, 
Thou who would'’st fill my heart with love and light. 
My eyes are open and the way I see, 

Let me not falter now nor be turned back, 

O! Give me grace, that I may worthy be, 

To love my brother though his skin be black. 


A Correction: Through a typographical error, a misprint appeared in the last line of 
Blue Negress, a poem by Harry Alan Potamkin, printed in the March issue of Oppor- 
TUNITY. The line should have read as follows: 


a new community with time, she will learn to know esteem. 
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“Ghe Heritage of the Heathen 


By LEE WALLACE 
(continued from the March issue.) 


IV. 
“A lady with a lamp . . .” 


Cathan joined the hegira of emancipated slaves to 
Free Kansas, where she married and became the 
mother of a troop. She was unseasonably widowed, 
and as there were no forests to hew and the men had 
a monopoly of the field labor, she established herself 
as a washerwoman, for she had many little mouths 
to feed. Soon she developed a matchless skill for 
changing garments that were soiled, disheveled, and 
disreputable into miracles of orderly sweet-smelling 
cleanliness. 

Almost too soon, her children grew up and set out 
for themselves. Some of them were good, and some 
were not so good, but none of them were weaklings 
and none of them were fools. Nor did they forget 
their mother in her aging years, but divided their 
living with her. Despite their protests, Cathan kept 
at her own work, for idle hands were a reproach to 
her, and labor was the breath of life. And as was 
her labor, so was her life, worthy and upright. 

A small orphaned grandson came to live with her 
and, when there was no school, spent his days with 
her at her “work places.” Aaron sometimes proved 
troublesome. He had an unusually active curiosity 
concerning things that made sounds, as, for an in- 
stance, a whining wringer or a singing kettle. For 
long spaces, though, he was content to sit listening to 
the lugubrious, measured rhythm of the washboard 
under the impact of his grandmother's hard, heavy 
hands. Sometimes he crooned in imitation or 
drummed an accompaniment on the end of the wash- 
bench. 

He was alternately removing and replacing the lid 
on a bubbling boiler one day and taking note of the 
effect-on the sound, when he heard a piano above 
him. It merely vibrated thrillingly from end to end 
and was still. 

He crept up the stairway and listened breathlessly 
at the door that shut him out from the upper house. 
He could hear a clock ticking sharply, that was all. 

The echo of the vibration of music drew him on. 
Tremblingly, (for had not Cathan promised to tear 
him limb from limb if ever he did this), he turned 
the knob and swung open the forbidden door. 

Into proscribed territory, his bare feet soundless 
on soft rugs, he wandered peering in at every open 
door until he came to a spacious room dominated by 
a grand piano, that reflected panels of light from its 
shining surface. A girl sat before it, her hands pas- 
sive upon the keys, her head bent over them. She 
sensed the presence of an intruder and turned her 
too white face with its hollow eyes and veinous fore- 
head upon him. 

“Run away!” she commanded urgently. “Run 
away, quickly!” 


Still the boy stood gazing at the magnificent in- 
strument. 

She was prompted to speak more kindly. “Here's 
a penny for you,” she said. “Now run back to 
Cathan or I'll have to tell her about you.” 

He grasped the coin with a word of thanks but 
only for the fraction of an instant removed his at- 
tention from the piano. The girl was reminded of a 
crippled beggar to whom she had once given a dime 
in the street. He had éxpressed gratitude for her 
money, but his eyes had not strayed from their dumb 
admiration of the violets at her shoulder. 

This little black mite obviously wanted to hear the 
piano. So she played, not to the child, but to that 
age-old harmony hunger in his eyes. When she had 
finished, she glimpsed his small face transfigured with 
rapture. His lips were open over his pearly teeth, 
his smile was not of earth but of heaven. He looked 
like a little dark angel. 

He seemed suddenly to become aware of her scru 
tiny and fled from the room in an agony of childish 
embarrassment. When he had gone the girl did not 
go back to her old listless mood. Her pale face 
flushed a little with feeling. For the first time in 
many moons, her thoughts were of life and not 
death. 

“It will be worth attempting,” she told herself 
happily. 

“Cathan,” she announced to the grandmother, 
“that boy of yours wants to learn the piano.” 

Cathan was dubious. She possessed an uncon: 
scious ideal of perfection and had small patience 
with smatterers or bunglers. If the boy could be as 
capable in piano playing as his father had been in 
plastering, it might be of some profit. If not—— 

“Maybe you can learn him,” she conceded finally. 
“Tl wash out the pay.” 

So the too-pale girl had an old piano taken from 

her attic to Cathan’s cottage and Aaron's lessons 
were begun. There could be no “pay” for such de- 
votion as the teacher brought to the instruction of 
her chosen pupil. The boy proved indefatigable in 
his practice and his interest never seemed to flag. He 
was greedy for each new assignment and, despite the 
swiftness of his progress, his advance was steady and 
sure. 
Even so, his teacher was a hard task-mistress and 
most difficult to satisfy. Sometimes, she was impa: 
tient and her pencil rapped smartly across his 
knuckles or her white hand resounded smackingly 
against his dark cheek. He accepted such punish: 
ment humbly and without rancor, for were there not 
days when that same hand descended lovingly on his 
sturdy shoulder, while words of praise thrilled the 
ear that had been cuffed? 

Almost two years she guided him along the ever 
steeper, ever more-alluring path. Meanwhile, if the 
too-pale face grew paler, the veins more prominent, 
and if the rapping pencil and smacking hand grew 
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lighter from lack of strength behind them, Aaron did 
not notice. 

On a visit with some school-fellows to a broom fac- 
tory, he was attracted by a whirring wheel. He 
wanted most intensely to see that wheel slowed down 
a little to discover if thereby its singing would fall 
into a more musical cadence. A short stick in his 
left hand was used to experiment with. 

As a result he was forced to abandon his music 
lessons for an indefinite period, a punishment which 
he felt in his small heart, far out-weighed his trans- 

ession. 

“Sis Cathan, that boy'l! never play no more,” pro- 
nounced a neighbor in Cathan’s kitchen. 

In the next room the boy heard and shuddered as 
with cold. Then deliberately he tore the bandages 
from his broken hand, shutting his teeth against the 
pain that strove to cry out. Staggering to the piano, 
he began to thump the keys with his maimed fingers. 

“I will play,” he sobbed stormily, and fell fainting 
to the floor. 


V. 
“The Guileless Fool.” 


Aaron had made the story of Parsifal so much his 
own that he drew from it his own allegory. Kundry 
was jazz, that insidious betrayer of knight-musicians, 
set to guard the Holy Grail of musical art. He, him- 
self, was the “Guileless Fool.” 

Meanwhile, though his teachers were not as yet 
promising a future for him, they were taking close 
notice of his progress. As a student, he was not 
spectacular, but he was true. It but remained to be 
seen whether he would linger dancing and dallying 
at Cana, or press devotedly on to Gethsemane. 

In an eastern city, he sat under the soul-satisfying 
tutorship of a master musician. He heard immortal 
music of grand opera construed by immortal per- 
formers. In this nourishing atmosphere, his earlier 
desultory attempts at composition blossomed into seri- 
ous endeavor. He shut himself in his tiny rented 
room with his rented piano and told his soul. 

At the close of that season of passionate inspira- 
tion, he quite sanely destroyed all but one of his 
manuscripts. This alone, he held worthy of preser- 
vation. He called it “The Song,” though it was not 
really a song, for all it was replete with singing. 
After much final polishing, the thing was sent to a 
publisher, thence to another publisher, to a third, 
and a fourth, but none was willing to sponsor it. 
There was little or no demand for such work they 
informed him. Finally, as a last hope, he financed it 
himself and had the dizzying exaltation of seeing it 
displayed for sale. 

His triumph was ephemeral. The publishers were 
right, it seemed. His work did not sell. Those 
whose tastes were inclined to music of this nature, 
evidently preferred that of known composers. 

This little adventure on his still unfeathered 
Wings, swept away his small funds thriftily hoarded 
from last summer's farming in Kansas, and he felt 
the need of immediate employment. Employment in 
a city was not easily found for such as he, a black 


youth unskilled except in music and ploughing. 

On a day in early spring, he sat in the chill sun- 
shine on a bench in the park. In the space of a few 
days, his hunger for food had passed from gnawing 
want to languid indifference. If a meal were set 
before him he would eat, but felt he would make no 
effort to obtain it. 

A call for a “strong colored man for scrubber” had 
brought him from across the town but it wanted sev- 
eral hours yet till the time set by his prospective em- 

loyer . 

4 Children feeding the friendly red squirrels tossed 
lavish handfuls of peanuts. One rolled to Aaron's 
shabbily-clad feet and he stooped to grasp it with 
long, dexterous fingers. A moment he held it in 
ethical squeamishness and then the fragrance of the 
shell, fresh from the roaster, awakened his healthy 
young appetite. Tremblingly, he broke it open and 
divided the two kernels into quarters. Delicately, 
one at a time, he ate each tiny morsel with calculated 
slowness, tasting its flavor to the fullest. 

A drink from the fountain and he rose up feasted 
and refreshed. As he walked through the streets— 
this down-at-heel-black boy—his Genius, who never 
for long left him alone—walked beside him and 
whispered wooingly in his ear. 

“Let's call it the Peanut Shell. The children and 
the squirrels in the park. The beggar boy on the 
bench. The others find in their shells only peanut 
meats; the beggar finds in his The Perfect Jewel the 
Princess has been searching for to complete her dia- 
dem. Enter the Princess with African eyes of black 
velvet, woods-brown coloring. Like a glowing dusk- 
shaded rose, she is. The music is a blue-and-silver 
Phantasy. Fragile as a lady's lace, strong for its 
lovely close weaving of sight and sound a 

He passed a window where a girl was pasting up 
the sign, “Pianist wanted. Apply within.” He hesi- 
tated, turned and went in. It appeared to be a sales- 
room for musical instruments, but he was shown to a 
stairway in the rear, with the laconic instruction: 
“First 4cor to the right!” 

He went up, praying his color would not bar him. 
A small, curly-haired man with restless eyes and 
hands, admitted him at the designated door. 

“Play!” he commanded, pointing to one of the 
three pianos in the room. 

Quite subconsciously, Aaron chose to play a 
Chopin waltz. The little man stood with gaze fixed 
as on some distant scene until the exquisite, throb- 
bing finale. 

When he spoke, his manner was warmer, less im- 


personal. 

“I used to play things like that,” he said, “and 
once I thought” 

He broke off abruptly. “Here,” he snapped, set- 

ting a sheet of music upon the piano rack, “here's 
some of my own stuff. Play this!” 
* Aaron obeyed. The piece was a riot of hectic 
tone color and blatant’ inharmonies that inflamed the 
senses and tightened the nerves. Aaron played it 
with his flying fingers, with his gesticulating head, 
his stamping foot, and his whole twitching body. 

The thing reared and pitched, it cavorted, it 
shrieked in mad uneven rhythm, it blasphemed, it 
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boasted brazenly of its fleshliness, it cursed God and 
died. 

“Good!” the little man commented with a smile 
that did :not conceal a gleam of mockery. “Gets 
under your skin, huh?” 

The look of joyous abandon faded swiftly from 
Aaron’s face. He started up as one suddenly awak- 
ened from sleep. Shame wound him “with her 
tether round and round.” Dully he heard talk of 
salary and travel. 

His unresponsiveness did not irritate the little 
man. He thought the boy dazed at the munificence 
of his offer. With characteristic brevity and self- 
assurance, he commanded Aaron to return the next 
day to sign the contract, and summarily dismissed 
him 


As Aaron squeezed his way past the legion of ap- 
plicants that had gathered in the hall and on the 
stairs, belated recognition of the little man suddenly 
dawned on him. He recollected that face, a decora- 
tion, at one time and another, for every bill-board in 
the country, with the glaring legend beneath it, 
“Author of a thousand-and-one jazz creations.” His 
name was one to conjure with, but Aaron, with some 
injustice, mentally rechristened him “Klingor.” 

He trudged away in answer to “Strong colored 
man wanted for scrubber” and got the place. Hum- 
bly and gratefully, he went each night to scrub, tak- 
ing his rest in the morning and giving the afternoon 
to his piano. His playing was beginning now to evi- 
dence greater reserve power. Deliberately and un- 
hurriedly, he approached perfection as if already he 
had entered into “that sublime patience of the Lord.” 

At this time the depression of approaching war 
that lay upon the country, held no personal signifi- 
cance for Aaron. He went on about his orderly pur- 
suits as usual, until one day he heard an eloquent 
black orator address a gathering of his people on 
patriotism. 

“Abraham Lincoln!” he eulogized. “John Brown 
of Kansas!” 

“Our United States!” The mellow, organ-toned 

oice lingered vibratingly over the sacred names. 

Aaron was stirred to the uttermost. That same 
dav he packed his meagre wardrobe and his music 
and was off for Kansas. ; 

“Ma, I’m going to enlist in the army,” he in- 

His grandmother regarded scornfully. " 
you nt 9 runnin’ off after white folks’ fightin’,” she 
wanted to know. 

With the ardor of his new-born patriotism, he 
tried to explain to her the duties inherent in a man’s 
citizenship. 

Wholly unconvinced, Cathan shook her grey head 
mournfully. “Son,” she said, with solemn steady 
eves, “white folks lynched your daddy.” 

He stared at her a moment as that ghastly word 
eddied and swirled chaotically before it sank into his 
stream of consciousness. His harsh hair crept and 
ctinkled with horror. 

There were questions he must ask Cathan—dread- 
ful i ut he was speechless. His brain 
fumbled with certain words; 


“What says the body when they spring 
Some monstrous torture-engine’s whole 
Strength on it? No more says the soul.” 


He had sometimes wondered if this conclusion wag 
true, or merely the poet's imagining. Now he knew 
it was true. 

“Your daddy never done it,” Cathan spoke as 
suredly. “I couldn't a-born no murderers.” 

“Aa’on,” she added, tensely, “I hears your daddy's 
banjo! I hears it day and night!” 

Aaron had no recollection of his father, but the 
simple fact of his banjo playing, established the boy's 
sense of sonship. For the first time in his life, he 
knew the red lust of hate and vengeance. Hour 
after hour he sat there busy with his torturing 
thoughts. 

The bitter waters had swept over him. Toward 
morning, he dozed and in that fitful slumber he 
dreamed of a great throng. There were his beloved 
old music masters and the masters of brush and pen, 
and those who had built and wrought, and those who 
knew and had told. And a voice answered his un- 
spoken question, saying, “These are but a tittle of 
those who gave themselves for humanity and thee.” 

In the dream Aaron traveled on and beheld the 
hordes of those still living in every tribe and nation 
who were devoting themselves to the public good. 

“Giving themselves for humanity and thee,” at- 
tested the Voice. 

Waking, Aaron saw Cathan asleep in her chair, 
her gnarled hands resting on her lap, her features 
pitiful and patient in relaxation. Softly, so as not to 
waken her, he went outside. 

The empory of the night was over and “the morn- 
ing stars sang together for joy.” Aaron's heart sang, 
too. For with that perfect giving which the Father 
showed forth in “Let there be Light,” and the Son in 
“Not as the world giveth,” he knew now he must 
give himself. Humanity was calling for the service 
of youth and strength. Well, he had youth and 
strength in plenty; let them serve. 

What did it matter that there were those who 
would think him a fool? He knew he was a fool. 


VI. 
“All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good 
shall exist; 
Not in semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, 
nor power, 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for 
the melodist 


When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth 
too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in 
the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard; 
Enough that he heard it once: we shall hear # 
by-and-by.” 


The dson of the granddaughter of Myonga 
Bekalli brought to his first American audience, an 
apology and a prayer. 
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The apology was in behalf of the Lords of High 
Decision, who had kept him out of the war because 
of his broken hand. For that twisted left hand, so 
facile at gathering up a colorful bouquet of melody 
and showering it forth, they had forced the office of 
non-combatant upon his rebellious young manhood. 

This defense of himself he cast in one es 
half-envious glance up at the flag-draped balcony, 
where sat uniformed soldiers scintillant with the 
flame of war and victery. 

The prayer was a plea for tolerance. He did not 
delude himself. The effusive hand-clapping was not 
in his esteem, but merely an excess of good cheer and 
born of reaction from the strain of war. 

In the main, the crowd was gathered for amuse- 
ment and was confidently expectant of a laugh at the 
antics of the black ploughboy from Kansas. For, 
prithee, to make a white man laugh has ever been 
the pinnacle of a black man's destiny. 


He seated himself at his piano as the orchestra, 
with its muted violins and stopped reeds, intoned a 
tender prelude. The piano flowed into it as a purl- 
ing stream that ever swelled broader and deeper with 
access of majesty and breathed a dominant, “Hush! 
Hush! Hush!” 

It was the Song! There was the dark transgres- 
sion and the remorse and atonement of Myonga, the 
bugled defiance of Mpashima's horn and the ule 
and love-madness of that one. Here was mysteri- 
ous Crazy Cass with the nobility of her self-abnega- 
tion; the flaming inspiration of the too-pale white 
girl, and Cathan of the homely virtues of toil and 
sterling motherhood ;and the ghostly banjo ever 
haunting her. 

And the people were not deaf to the Song. They 
stilled themselves to hear it, for it was their Song. 
All those who have lived and loved and labored (and 
who that is man, has not?) and feared and hoped, 
and lost and won, knew it for their own. 


“Ghe Gontest for ENegro “Writers 


The judges for the poetry, short story, plav, essay, mu- 
sic and composition sections of the Third OPPORTUNITY 
Contest, supported this year by Mr. Casper Holstein, con- 
stitute a distinquished group of American writers unparal- 
leled in literary experiments of this kind. Their interest 
and consent to serve a newly evolving group of Negro 
writers are indications of that spirit of fellowships in the 
kingdom of Art to which Mr. John Macy so delightfully 
on the occasion of the Second Awards. 

The juries to date include these names which follow: 


Tueopore Dreiser, author of Sister Carrie, The Genius, 
and the stupendous An American Tragedy, is one of the 
giants of modern American writers. 


Than STEELE there is no more excel- 
lent marker of short stories now writing. In 1921 the O. 
Henry Award Committee voted him a special award for 
maintaining for three years the highest level of merit 
among American short story writers. 


Eric WALROND—former business manager of Oppor- 
tunity, and author of Le ny Death, a book of short 
stories enjoying an appreciable public sale, is one of the 
best known Negro writers. 

JosepH AUSLANDER's is one of the most lucid and soar- 
ing voices among the modern poets. He is the author of 
Sunrise Trumpets and Cyclops’ Eye. 


Ropert T. KERLIN, distinguished educator, author and 
critic, numbers among the productions from his pen The 
Voice of the Negro and Negro Poets and Their Poems. 


MAXWELL BopENHEIM is author of Against This Age, 
Ninth Avenue, and other books, and is one of the most 
accomplished poets of the modern school. 


Rmc.ey TorRENCE, poetry editor of The New 
will be especially remembered by OPPORTUNITY re as 
the author of Granny Maumee and Other Plays, in which 
he used racial subjects to splendid literary advantage. 


Cart SANDBURG, internationally famous poet, has added 
to an already magnificent structure composed of Chicago 
Poems, Smoke and Steel, Slabs of the Sunburnt West, 


and Rootabaga Stories, his universally acclaimed volume, 
Abraham Lincoln—The Prairie Years. 


Paut Green, whose play, In Abraham's Bosom, taken 
from his volume, The Lonesome Road, received such 
splendid acclaim when performed here recently, and which 
rumor speaks of as this year's Pulitzer play, is professor of 
philosophy at the University of North Carolina. 

VoLLMeER, whose play, Sunup, a pla the North 
work among mountain people, is considered among the 
foremost American playwrights. 

Henry Gopparp Leacn, author and lecturer, is editor 
of The Forum. 

CHRISTOPHER Mor ey, besides numbering Wh 
Blue Begins and Thunder on the Left tts 
enjoys as an essayist a reputation little removed 
classic. 

BENJAMIN BRAWLEY, professor of English at Shaw Uni- 
versity, is one of the leading Negro educators, and the 
author of many books among which are: A Short Hi 
of the American Negro, A Short History of the Engli 
Drama and A New Survey of English Literature. 

In1TA VAN DoreEN succeeded the late Stuart P. Sherma 
as Editor of Books of the New York Herald-Tribune. y 

Epirn R. Isaacs is Editor of Theatre Arts under whose 
auspices the recent Blondiauu showing of primitive African 
sculpture was held. 

The word of WiLtiaM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE, d 
anthologist, is one of high authority in matters ae 
ing contemporary American poetry. 

Harry HANSEN, conductor of The First Reader, in the 
New York World, is a name well known to Got chs 
keep in touch with the ways of literature. 

Zona GALE, author of Miss Lulu Bett, Faint Perfume 
and hy Lid...’ Ages of the most distinguished of 

Pau ROBESON, actor and singer par excellence of spir- 
ont, holds a high and ever-growing place in Et 
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“6@he New Negro as Revealed in His Poetry 


By CHARLOTTE E. TAussic 


N approaching the 

subject of the new 
Negro, whether it be in 
his social or community 
life, his relations to his 
own or the white race, or 
in his artistic endeavors, 
it is necessary to readjust 
our minds and bring to 
its consideration a new 
point of view. 

It is quite useless to 
try to understand these 
men and women who are 
selves in art, literature 


city—Ebitor’s NOTE. 


Elemental discussions of the new Negro poets, in 
relation to their changed psycholovy, outside of the 
Anthologies, are rare, despite the aroused public in- 
terest on this question. Miss Taussig has succeeded 
admirably in providing a picture of this change, and 
of a group of writers, who stood at the crest of 
definite periods of their race's cultural growth. Here 
we have a DE NOVO presentation, which is not only 
usefully informative, but stimulating in its apprais- 
als. It is the substance of an address delivered be- 
fore the Poetry Section of the Wednesday Club of 
St. Louis, the oldest and largest woman's club in the 


I was asked the other 
day whether these poems 
were really good, wheth- 
er they were being ac- 
cepted by publishers and 
editors of magazines and 
awarded prizes on their 
worth; or because there 
was a rather sensational 
interest in the entire Ne- 
gro question that was be- 
ing catered to. I think 
the answer lies in the po- 
ems themselves. 


II. 


and music if we continue 
making a place for them- 
to conjure visions of “Aunties” and “Uncles” and 
““Mammies.” A new generation has arisen that is no 
longer only something to be argued about, con- 
demned or defended, to be kept down, helped up 
or in its place—a generation that is fast learning that 
if it can give of the best, it has a chance to be judged 
on a universal basis. As “J. Poindexter, Colored” 
says in the book of that name, by Irvin Cobb, “I 
ain't no problem, Ise a person. I crave to be so 
regarded.” And that many of them are becoming 
persons who must be reckoned with in any survey 
of contemporary achievement soon becomes clear to 
anyone who makes himself familiar with the prose 
and the poetry that the Negro is producing today. 

Some of this has great limitations. It is often 
self-conscious and is propaganda rather than straight 
writing. But much of it, and this is particularly 
true of the poetry, is of such merit that it bears 
comparison with the best of the moderns. And this 
from a race who sixty years ago were slaves, of 
whom one in ten could read and write. 

Professor Kittredge, of Harvard, once said that 
culture is a by-product. A by-product of what? 
Surely not of slavery, or oppression or discrimina- 
tion. And yet in considering Negro art, this race, 
with a background so little fitted to make for that 
illusive quality, has, in this short time prepared a 
field too broad to cover. I have had to weed out 
and eliminate. I find myself not only sympathetic 
to, but overwhelmed by the mass of material ob- 
tainable. Because of this, I have had more and more 
to confine my subject matter. I cannot give even a 
brief survey of the Spirituals and the Blues and the 
Folk Legends of which these people have such a 
store. And so I am confining myself to one form 
of their expression and in line with the general sub- 
ject of this section, except for a slight historical 
background, to the more modern phase. 


It is true that we speak 
of the new Negro. He is new in many ways, but that 
deep-lying feeling, which is inherent in the race, has 
found expression in poetic form for a long time. 
There were recognized Negro poets even when 


slavery existed. In 1761, Phyllis Wheatly was 


brought to Boston and sold on the public block. 
She fell into the hands of a kindly woman who 
taught her to read and write. She was not a great 
poet, but after the publication of her small volume 


. of verse, the Lord Mayor of London sent her an 


inscribed copy of Paradise Lost, which is still pre- 
served in the Harvard Library. 

In 1829, George Moses Horton published, with 
the help of some white friends, a book of poems, 
entitled The Hope of Liberty. He hoped to sell 
enough copies to buy his freedom. But his master re- 
fused to sell him to himself; and bitterly disappoint- 
ed, he stopped writing. 

In 1854, a volume appeared by Frances Ellen 
Watkins, which showed an advance in literary 
merit. 


ITH Paul Lawrence Dunbar, we come to the 

first Negro poet who can be judged by the 
standards generally applied. He was born in 1872, 
nine years after his parents had gained their free- 
dom. With the publication of his poems, there 
comes the first step towards the greater power and 
broader vision that the Negro is enjoying. Up to 
and during his time, there were individuals who 
overcame the almost insuperable obstacles placed in 
their path and achieved a certain, and, in some in- 
stances, a marked success in their undertakings. 
Booker Washington immediately comes to mind and 
William Stanley Braithwaite, whose anthologies of 
American verse are among the most discriminating 
of their kind. There are others, but in each case 
they stood alone—an educator here—an aspiring poet 
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there. Today we speak of Negro educators, Negro 
novelists, Negro musicians and Negro poets. 

This has been made possible because, in the last 
decade, something has happened to the race that 
even the sociologist and the philan ist cannot 
account for. It has come about partially through 
the shifting of the Negro population, which has 
made the Negro problem no longer exclusively or 
predominantly Southern. The trend of migrati 
has been not only North but to the city and the 
great centers of industry. This migration is not 
to be entirely explained by the demands of war, 
industry or increased terrorism in the South. Neither 
labor demands nor the Ku Klux Klan is altogether 
responsible, although both have been important fac- 
tors. It can be partially explained by the promise 
of a place where there can be found greater oppor- 
tunity, more social and economic freedom and a 
chance to improve conditions. 

Harlem is, of course, the outstanding example of 
a Northern Negre community. It is a city within a 
city, the largest Negro city in the world. The 
statement has often been made that if Negroes were 
transplanted to the North in large numbers, the 
race problem, with all its acuteness, and with new 
aspects, would be transferred with them. 175,000 
Negroes live closely together in Harlem, 100,000 
more than live in any Southern city, and there is 
no record of race friction, nor any unusual record 
of crime. In a recent article in the Survey, a cap- 
tain of police of the Harlem district is quoted as 
saying that, on the whole, it is the most law-abiding 
precinct in the city. 

The Negro, and this applies especially to the edu- 
cated Negro, is happier in Harlem than he can be 
in any other place in this country. There, group 
expression and self-determination have, for the first 
time, become possible. Each group has come with 
its own special motives and its own special ends. 
But the greatest experience of coming has been the 
finding of each other and the joining in common 
pursuits. In New York, Negroes publish their own 
newspapers, two magazines, The Crisis and Oppor- 
TUNITY; maintain their news and circulation on a 
cosmopolitan scale, and any Negro with literary or 
artistic aspirations can find there the stimulus 
through association, that the white artist finds in his 
larger_centers. 

It is — le that these men and women, who are 
making a plate for themselves in American litera- 
ture, might have achieved success under less advan- 
tageous conditions. It is not necessary for all of 
them to live in Harlem; as a matter of fact, they 
don't. But it is open to them and sooner or later 
they drift there. 

Fortunately, too, many of them have been able to 
go to college; some of them have studied or lived 
abroad, where for a time they were freed of a 
sense of race inferiority and with very few excep- 
tions, all have founded their homes in the North, 
where segregation is less marked. Were this not 
the case, they might still have written good poetry. 
But as happened with the earlier, more isolated 
Negro poets, their writings wou'd have continued 
to express only the emotions of their race. Today, 


while much of it deals with their own problems and 
is written in characteristic folk speech, a larger part 
is of universal appeal. One of the dangers which 
we are facing is that as the Negro writer increases 
his powers and becomes more generally recognized, 
he will cease giving us the typical products of his 
race. Fortunately, however, just as Roland Hayes is 
maintaining the best racial traditions in his concep- 
tions of the spirituals, so some of the Negro writers 
feel this same need when it comes to expressing the 
instincts and emotions of their own . 


II. 


Speaking of the place of dialect in Negro litera- 
ture, James Weldon Johnson, whom we shall con- 
sider as the poet gucceeding Dunbar, says: “It may 
be surprisingYo many to see how little of the poetry 
written By Negro poets today is in Negro dialect. 
Much of the subject matter which went into the 
making of traditional dialectic poetry they have 
discarded altogether, at least as poetic material. 
This tendency will, no doubt, be regretted by the 
majority of white readers, and it would be a distinct 
loss if the American Negro poets threw away this 
quaint and musical folk speech as a medium of ex- 
pression; and yet these poets are working through a 
problem. They are trying to break away from, not 
the Negro dialect itself, but the limitations imposed 
by the fixing effects of long convention. What the 
colored poet in the United States needs is to find a 
form that will express the racial spirit by symbols 
from within, rather than by symbols from without, 
such as the mere mutilation of English spelling and 
pronunciation. He needs a form expressing the im- 
agery, the idioms, the peculiar turn of thought and 
the distinctive humor and pathos of the Negro, but 
which will also be capable of voicing the deepest and 
highest emotions and aspirations and allow of the 
widest range of subject and the widest scope of treat- 
ment.” 


asset to his ace. He has published two volumés, 
he Bodk of American Negro Poetry and The Book 
of American Negro Spirituals, which make it pos- 
sible to gain a definite impressiofi of the Negro’s 
strivings and achievements. For the first time, in his 
Fiftieth Anniversary Ode, written in 1913, did a 
Negro poet break away from the brooding under- 
currents which had characterized all their efforts. 
_ After him, a new literary generation begins, giv- 
ing us poetry that is racial in substance and context, 
but with the universal note and using consciouslv the 
full heritage of English poetry. Because he marks 
so definite a step in Negro poetry, I am using this 
poem as an example: 


Jim WELDON JOHNSON has been a great 


O BLAcK AND UNKNowN Barps 


O black and unknown bards of long ago, 

How came your lips to touch the sacred fire? 
How, in your darkness did you come to know 
The power and beauty of the minstrel’s lyre? 
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Who first from midst his bonds lifted his eyes? 
Who first from out the still watch, lone and long 
Feeling the ancient faith of prophets rise 

Within his dark kept soul, burst into song? 


There is a wide, wide wonder in it all, 

That from degraded rest and servile toil 

The fiery spirit of the seer should call 

These simple children of the sun and soil. 

O black slave singers, gone, forgot, unfamed, 
You—you, alone, of all the long, long line 

Of those who've sung untaught, unknown, unnamed, 
Have stretched out upward, seeking the divine. 


Johnson seems to be almost a generic name for 
Negro poets. There is Charles Bertram Johnson, 
the minister of the Second Baptist Church of Mo- 
berly, Mo., a native-born and reared Missourian, 
whose poetry has the virtue of sincerity and a definite 
melodious quality; Fenton Johnson, who takes the 
ideas embodied in the spirituals and transposes them 
into modern verse; and Georgia Douglas Johnson, 
who is generally considered the outstanding Negro 
woman poet of the day. She was born in Atlanta 
and received her academic education there. Later 
she specialized in music at Oberlin. Her first book 
of lyrics was entitled The Heart of a Woman. Mrs. 
Johnson is a poet who is neither afraid nor ashamed 
of her emotions. Through all her poems one can 
sense the longing for a fuller chance at life. Without 
one word or hint of race in all the book, there lies 
between its covers the full tragedy of her people. 

I give a short poem of Mrs. Johnson's and one by 
Angelina Grimké, in order that we may hear from 
more than one woman: 


MEMORY 
Georgia Douglas Johnson 


What need have I for memory 
When not a single flower 
Has bloomed within life’s desert 

For me one little hour? 


What need have I for memory 
Whose burning hours have met 

The course of unborn happiness 
Winding the trail regret? 


THE BLAcK FINGER 
Angelina Grimké 


I have just seen a beautiful thing 
Slim and still, 
Against a gold, gold sky, 
A straight cypress, 
Sensitive 
Exquisite, 
A black finger 
Pointing upwards. 
Why, beautiful, still finger are you black? 
And why are you pointing upwards? 


From now on the process of elimination must be 
drastic. One would like to dwell at length on Jean 
Toomer, Anne Spencer, Lewis Alexander, Lucien 
Watkins, Joseph Cotter, and many others. But it 
seems wiser to concentrate on the three Negro poets 
who represent the high-water mark of the new 
Negro poetry—Claude McKay, Langston Hughes 
and Countee Cullen. I shall consider them accord- 
ing to their age and not their merit. Each can well 
bear to be judged on his own. 

Claude McKay was born in Jamaica in 1889 and 
received his early education there. He came to the 
United States in 1912 and for the two succeeding 
years was a student at the Kansas State University. 
Since then he has devoted himself to journalism and 
writing. In 1921 he visited Russia and he has spent 
much time in France and Germany. He was for- 
merly associate editor of The Liberator and The 
Masses. 

Let me quote from Max Eastman’s introduction 
to McKay's volume of verse, Harlem Shadows, and 
briefly from an article by another critic Mr. East- 
man says: “These poems have a special interest for 
all the races of man because they are sung by a pure 
blooded Negro. They are characteristic of that race 
as we most admire it, they are gentle simple, candid, 
brave and friendly, quick of laughter and of tears, 
yet they are still more characteristic of what is deep 
and universal in mankind. There is no special or 
exotic kind of merit in them, no quality that de- 
mands a transmutation of our own natures to per- 
ceive. These poems move with a sovereignty that is 
never new to the lovers of the high music of human 
utterance. They have in them the pure, clear arrow- 
like quality that reminds us of Burns, Villon and 
Catallus and all the poets that we call lyric.” And 
Robert Littell writing in the New Republic says: 
“If Mr. McKay and the other Negro poets do not 
always stir us unusually when they travel over po- 
etic roads so many have traveled before they do make 
us sit up and take notice when they write about their 
race and ours. Claude McKay strikes hard and 
pierces deep.” The following poem is indicative ~* 
his powers: 


Like A Strong Tree. 


Like a strong tree that in the virgin earth 
Sends far its roots through rock and loam and clay 
And proudly thrives in rain or time of dearth, 
When the dry waves scare rainy sprites away; 
Like a strong tree that reaches down, deep, deep, 
For sunken water, fluid underground, 
Where the great ringed unsightly blind worms creep, 
And queer things of the nether world abound; 
So would I live in rich imperial growth, 
Touching the surface and the depth of things, 
Instinctively responsive unto both, 
Tasting the sweets of being and the stings, 
Sensing the subtle spell of changing forms, 
Like a strong tree against a thousand storms. 

In his introduction to Langston Hughes’ volume, 
The Weary Blues which has gone through four 
editions, Carl Von Vechten says: “At the moment I 
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cannot recall the name of any other person who at 
the age of twenty-three has enjoyed so picturesque 
and rambling an existence as Langston Hughes.” 

Hughes was born in Joplin, Mo., in 1902. He 
was educated in the public schools of Lawrence, 
Kansas, went to high school in Cleveland, and spent 
one year at Columbia University. During his youth 
he lived for a time in Mexico City. When he left 
college he worked for a truck farmer on Staten Is- 
land; as a delivery boy for a New York florist, and 
then signed up as a sailor for a cruise of the Canary 
Islands, the Azores and the west coast of Africa. 
Returning to New York with plenty of money and 
a monkey he shipped again, this time for Holland. 
Again he came and went west, landing finally in 
Paris where he was employed as doorman of a night 
club; and later as second cook, and then waiter at 
one of the larger restaurants. Since 1924 he has 
divided his time between Harlem and Washington 
and has devoted himself to writing. 


ANGTON HUGHES more than any of the 

other Negro poets breaks away from the tradi- 
tional form. His poems have often almost an air of 
informality. They reveal the shifting scenes and 
places which have made up his life. They portray 
a ceaseless hunger for warmth and color and beauty, 
and almost invariably they are personal in tone, al- 
though they are not confined to an exclusive mood, 
and in his language form he uses a Biblical simpli- 
city. Most of his poems are short. I have chosen 
to quote: 


Dream Variation 


To fling my arms wide 
In some place of the sun, 
To whirl and to dance 
Till the white day is done. 
Then rest at cool evening 
Beneath a tall tree 
While night comes gently 
Dark like me— 

That is my dream. 


To fling my arms wide 

In the face of the sun, 
Dance, whirl, whirl! 

Till the quick day is done. 
Rest at pale evening— 

A tall slim tree— 

Night coming tenderly 
Black like me. 


The John Reed Memorial Prize awarded through 
the magazine Poetry was given to Countee Cullen 
for this Threnody for a Brown Girl, in 1925. He has 
also won the Witter Bynner prize. Cullen is the 
most prolific of these younger Negro poets. In his 
volume entitled Color of which over 6000 copies 
have been sold to date, he makes acknowledgement to 
these magazines for permission to reprint (I give this 


as an indication of the place he is taking): The 
American Mercury, The Bookman, The Century, 
The Crisis, The Conning Tower of the New York 
World, Folio, Harpers, Les Continents, The Messen- 
ger, The Nation, Opportunity, Palms, Poetry, The 
Southwestern Christian Monitor Advocate, The Sur- 
vey Graphic, The World Tomorrow, and Vanity 
Fair. He is the youngest of these poets having been 
born in New York City in 1903. He went to the 
public schools and New York University where he 
was graduated a Phi Beta Kappa man in 1925. 
Young as he is, he has taken the new movement a 
step beyond even the strength displayed by Claude 
McKay. The bitterness revealed by those who have 
preceded him is with him converted into a question. 
It almost seems as if he were treasuring a dream 
that it may be given to his generation to solve the 
unsolvable problems of his race. His poems are beau- 
tiful in form, they cover a wide range of subject, re- 
veal originality and in his longer poems he shows 
the ability to sustain, perhaps the most difficult 
achievement in artistic creation. Judas Iscariot, an 
entirely new conception, is particularly interesting 
as coming from a race which so naturally has the 
fullest sympathy for the outcast, but it is unfortu- 
nately, too long for quotation. The following son-~ 
net is exemplary of his general style: 


Yet Do I Marvel. 


I doubt not God is good, well-meaning, kind, 
And did He stoop to quibble could tell why 
The little buried mole continues blind, 

Why flesh that mirrors Him must some day die, 
Make plain the reason tortured Tantalus 

Is baited by the fickle fruit, declare 

If merely brute caprice dooms Sisyphus 

To struggle up a never-ending stair. 
Inscrutable His ways are, and immune 

To catechism by a mind too strewn 

With petty cares to slightly understand 

What awful brain compels His awful hand. 
Yet do I marvel at this curious thing: 

To make a poet black, and bid him sing! 


I hope in presenting this subject, I have not seemed 
to let my sympathy get the better of my judgment. 
I have tried to approach it without any sense of race 
conflict. I have found that I could read these poems 
with the same disregard of the fact that they were 
written by a Negro as I can The Three Musketeers. 
That is, I can dissociate myself from the struggle 
and the pathos and the pity of their situation. It is 
this which makes me stand in awe of what these 
men and women are doing, in spite of what we have 
done to them. And I ask myself whether we who 
are so responsible, dare scorn any who so truly seek 
the light. After all, haven't they earned the right 
to say this— 


I, too sing America, 
I am the darker brother. 
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cA. Social “Worker Looks at St. Louis 


By Grapys CaRRION GRAY 


HE annual meeting of the National Urban 

League comes to St. Louis, a great city, taking 
its share of responsibility in national movements of 
a political, economic and social nature. Since the 
World's Fair of 1904, St. Louis has had remarkable 
industrial and economic growth, and, to-day is rec: 
ognized as one of the leading cities of the nation. 
It is reputed to be the greatect convention city and 
is without question, the capital city of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, a shipping and banking center for this 
area. 

Despite the fact that St. Louis is 1,200 miles from 
the sea coast, it has become a great exporting center 
for commodities used the world over. Thus, its geo- 
graphical location, though so far inland, may well 
be described as unique. It is northern, since it is 
one of the chief centers for the exportation of furs; 
it is eastern since it rivals Boston in the production 
of shoes and Pittsburgh for steel and smoke; it is 
western since it is largely through the development 
of St. Louis that western merchants get their prod- 
ucts marketed; but, chiefly, it is southern, southern 
in its traditions, customs, institutions, sentiments and 
hospitality. 

St. Louis is just at the beginning of her future and 
it is to be expected that the next few years will show 
more development than has alzeady been evidenced. 
With a population of 835,000, there are already 
many problems of traffic, housing, health and sanita- 
tion, and crime, which are demanding intensive and 
comprehensive study. The 95,000 Negroes of St. 
Louis present problems not essentially different from 
those of any other group. The minority of this 
group is for the most part native born, and accus- 
tomed to the modes and manners of a complex 
urban life. The majority are migrants from the 
rural districts of the adjoining Southern States, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Kentucky. 
Clearly, both classes have problems in common, but 
the migrant has the added difficulty of transition 
from a simple rural life to an urban life, demanding 
much more in every line of activity. 

The institutional activities of St. Louis are not un- 
like those of any other urban community, except 
that they have to keep in harmony with the 
problems of rapid industrial development such as St. 
Louis is experiencing. We have most institutions 
which the average American city provides— 
churches, schools, recreational facilities, agencies for 
the care of the sick and disabled, and agencies for 
social work. The churches meet the needs of every 
modern form of worship. The Blue Book, a church 
directory, published in 1926 by the Metropolitan 
Church Federation of St. Louis, lists Negro churches 
as follows: Adventist, 1; Baptist, 76; Catholic, 2; 
Christian, 2; Church of Christ, 5; Congregational, 
1; Methodist, 25; Presbyterian, 2; Protestant Epis- 
copal, 2. 

The education system of St. Louis provides train- 


ing for Negro youth from the Kindergarten through 
thé high school; and a Teachers’ College for a select- 
ed group of girls who wish to become teachers in 
the St. Louis Elementary Schools. The Sumner 
Teachers’ College is located in the high school build- 
ing. It is supervised by the principal of Sumner 
High School and has a faculty of four teachers. 
Both two and four year courses are offered. The 
enrollment for 1926-1927 is 135. 

The Sumner High School, the only high school in 
the city for Negroes, is modern and well-equipped 
for the various courses of instruction of a recognized 
and accredited high school. Its faculty consists of a 
principal and fifty-six teachers. The enrollment in 
September, 1926, was 1,842. 

The fourteen elementary schools are, for the most 
part, so located as to be easily accessible to every 
Negro school child. The enrollment at the opening 
of school in September, 1926, was 13,885, with a 
teaching staff of 335. 

In addition to the educational facilities already 
mentioned, St. Louis provides eight special schools 
for children who are handicapped mentally and 
physically. Notable among these is the Turner Open 
Air School which was opened in 1925. This school 
provides instruction and care for children who are 
underweight and mal-nourished, and for tubercular 
contacts. 

The salary schedule for colored and white teachers 
in St. Louis is the same, and ranks second in salaries 
paid throughout the country. The demand for in- 
creased school facilities for Negroes is being met, 
gradually. Two elementary schools were turned over 
to Negroes in 1926, and there is a million-dollar 
Junior High School under construction. 

The health of Negro school children is supervised 
by a staff of two colored physicians and two nurses, 
who visit the schools daily. 

There are three parochial schools, two conducted 
by the Catholic Church and the third by the Lv 
theran Church. 

The city maintains two playgrounds for Negro 
children. During the past two summers, the Board 
of Education has added to this number by conduct- 
ing playgrounds in school yards in some of the con- 
gested districts. 

The city parks, museums, and libraries do not 
differentiate between white and colored patrons. 
The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra gives free con: 
certs for school children, and one is given for Negro 
children. 

The social problems of our community are so nu- 
merous and the agencies handling them so many that 
it is impossible to mention all. An effort is made to 
give a brief sketch of the agencies dealing chiefly 
with the problems of Negro life, with the under 
standing that there are many other agencies in the 
city which are doing very effective work with 
Negroes. 

The Pine Street Young Men's Christian Associa’ 
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tion and the Young Women’s Christian Association 
are well established in St. Louis and carry out ef- 
fective programs. The Pine Street Young Men’s 
Christian Association conducts a social and educa- 
tional program for men and boys. Its departments 
are: Religious work, physical work, and educational 
work. An average monthly attendance in the reli- 
gious work department is 175 men, and 791 boys; 
in the physical work department, 853 men and 2,840 
boys; in the educational work department, 647 men. 
The dormitory has a capacity for 173. There is a 
modern and well-equipped cafeteria in the building. 
Plans are already under way for the construction of 
another Young Men’s Christian Association building 
for Negroes. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association was 
organized in St. Louis in 1912. It maintains employ- 
ment, industrial, educational ,and recreational de- 
partments. During 1926, the employment depart- 
ment placed 4,460 women in jobs. The industrial 
department conducts clubs for women in business 
and industry. The total enrollment was given as 145. 
The educational department has organized mothers’ 
clubs, to foster the improvement of neighborhood 
conditions and to give instruction in the care of 
training of children. The enrollment is 83. The 
club slogan is “better homes.” There is also a well- 
organized cooking school. The Welfare Department 
of the Association co-operates with the Board of 
Religious Organizations and the Juvenile Court, in 
giving service to delinquent girls. Seventy-six girls 
were helped through this department last year. The 
recreational department conducts the gymnasium 
class, skating, tennis, swimming, volley ball, base- 
ball, music and dramatics. In the Girl Reserves, 
there are 396 girls of ‘teen age. The total number 
of contacts of service with persons, recorded last 
year, was 89,000. There are five secretaries and two 
clerical workers with the Association. 

The St. Louis Colored Orphans’ Home was organ- 
ized in 1888. It now occupies one of the most mod- 
ern and best equipped buildings of its kind in the 
country. It has a capacity of 100 and accepts or- 
phans, half orphans, and neglected children up to 
the age of twelve years. It also takes children for 
temporary care. 

The Colored Old Folks Home was incorporated in 
1901. Its purpose is to care for dependent Negro 
men and women over the age of 50 years. Its 
capacity is 20. A nominal fee is charged at the time 
of admission. 

The St. Louis Urban League conducts a Day 
Nursery and Dental Clinic. The Nursery charges 
ten cents a day for the care of children, and is meet- 
ing a long-felt need of working mothers. The 
Dental Clinic is located in one of the public schools 


and is in charge of a dentist who has one nurse as 
an assistant. This clinic is used exclusively by 
school children. 

People’s Hospital, the only private hospital in St. 
Louis for Negroes was organized in 1918. It gives 
both medical and surgical care, but does not treat 
contagious or mental diseases. Its capacity is 50 


St. Louis City Hospital No. 2 was organized in 
1919, and is endorsed by the American College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. There are sixteen internes 
on the resident staff and there are eighteen Negro 
physicians on the Associate Visiting Staff. The 
Hospital maintains a social service department and 
nurses’ training school. Its capacity is 275 beds. 

The Visiting Nurses’ Association of St. Louis 
employs fourteen Negro nurses, who give skilled 
nursing care to the sick in their homes. 

The Municipal Visiting Nurses employ four col- 
ored nurses, who work in health centers and give 
medical supervision in child welfare, pre-natal and 
tuberculosis cases. They give public health instruc- 
tions in the homes, but provide for no bedside nur- 
sing. 

The St. Louis Tuberculosis and Health Society 
employs one colored case worker. This Society is 
largely responsible for the success of the Turner 
Open Air School. 

The Juvenile Court of St. Louis has two officers 
in the Probation Department. This court deals with 
delinquent and dependent children, and carefully 
studies the individual needs of children coming to 
their attention. 

Another city institution, the Board of Children’s 
Guardians, an agency which grants mothers’ allow- 
ances to widows for the support of dependent chil- 
dren, has recently employed a colored case worker. 
St. Louis Provident Association, a family social 
work agency, numbers among its employes fourteen 
Negroes, eleven as professional case workers, and 
three as stenographers. The work of this organiza- 
tion is done through ten district offices, two of which 
are supervised by colored superintendents. Through- 
out the entire organization, during 1926, more than 
a thousand Negro families received the services of 
the organization, which included not only provision 
for material need of families, but also help with 
problems of health, education, domestic difficulties, 
housing and employment. St. Louis is, without 
doubt, destined to become one of the nation’s great- 
est industrial and commercial centers, and the at- 
tending problems of human welfare must become 
more complex. The various community resources, 
which have handled these problems in the past, un- 
doubtedly will respond to the increasing demands on 
them with more efficiency and understanding. 


REMOVAL NOTICE: On and after May Ist, 1927, the National Urban League and 
OPPORTUNITY will be located at 17 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Jn the Promised Land 


By Leona M. Evans 


UNNING west from the river for thirty-five 
city blocks is a section known as “East of 
Grand avenue.” It is estimated that 65% of the Ne- 
gro population lives in this territory. Here center the 
chief business and professional interests of the race. 
This is an awakening group and the intelligent co- 
operation of those who live in this area and those 
whose business interests lie here, is being rewarded 
by a splendid growth and expansion of resources. 

On the other hand, the general population move- 
ment westward has left many behind who are less 
socially and financially successful. Families have 
crowded into old mansions making tenements of 
dwellings little adapted to that purpose. The houses, 
once occupied by the licensed vice group are now 
tenanted by families who fill their homes with room- 
ers to help pay the rent. In the rear of mercantile 
establishments, facing the alleys are what is left 
of the old tenement courts. When the migrant 
leaves the Union Station he is introduced to this 
section. Here he finds cheap rents, easy neighbor- 
hood standards and good fellowship. It is in this 
area that the social worker finds his greatest chal- 
lenge to service. 

In 1926, over 1,500 Negro families received finan- 
cial aid and service from the St. Louis Provident 
Association. If an average of four individuals per 
family is accepted, 6 per cent of the Negro popula- 
tion last year applied to this one agency for help. 
The St. Vincent de Paul and other Catholic agencies, 
the Bureau for Transient Men, and the Salvation 
Army also assist many colored families. When to 
this number is added those who received free medical 
care from hospitals and dispensaries and those who 
are aided by churches, fraternal organizations and 
private individuals, the amount of dependency in the 
colored family assumes alarming proportions. 

At first sight, economic and health reasons seem to 
be responsible for this condition of affairs. Closer 
observation, however, reveals other causes. An 
analysis of 600 dependent Negro families in 1926 
showed clearly that unsatisfactory family relation- 
ships were often associated with low income and 
debts. Desertion frequently accompanied unemploy- 
ment. Bad housing and poor home management 
were often the chief factors in a situation that pre- 
sented the problem of serious health disorder. Nine 
per cent of the group had been in St. Louis less than 
one year, 38 per cent less than five years, 45 per 
cent more than five years and 8 per cent only, were 
born in St. Louis. Many of those coming were pre- 
pared to bear most of their responsibilities the first 
year. It is also highly probable that those in the 
first year group were less acquainted with the relief 
societies and not knowing of them were better able 
to struggle with their own problems. From the time 
the family comes there is a tendency towards low- 
ered resistance incident to the unfavorable living 
conditions in St. Louis. The increase in income is 


not sufficient to meet this deterioration and the in- 
crease in family responsibilities, so that, in spite of 
what we consider a better adjustment to urban con- 
ditions the family who has been here ten years fre- 
quently is in a far more serious situation than when 
it first arrived in St. Louis. While the native bom 
St. Louisan, is to a large degree self-maintaining, it is 
probably true that many who would have logically 
asked for assistance are in the group who have moved 
on farther north. 

In this analysis the bulk of the families came from 
the rural sections of Arkansas, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee, the tenant, farming on shares, the renter and 
the farm owner. 

The “share cropper,” illiterate, untrained for in- 
dustry, presents the most serious problem. If he is 
past middle age or if he has a large family the odds 
are against him from the start. He secures the poor- 
est paying job, works the fewest neumber of months. 
The necessity for supplementing his income, forces 
the mother from the home and the children, undisci- 
plined, soon take on the characteristics of those living 
in their neighborhood. Family solidarity begins to 
crumble, delinquency and unhappiness soon follow. 

The more intelligent farmer and the better trained 
craftsman from the small town more quickly absorb 
the manners and habits of city life. All other things 
being equal, their chances are better for finding a 
satisfactory place in industry. But these, also live 
close to the margin and at the close of their periods 
of employment find themselves without savings or 
credit to tide them over until work is resumed. 

The problems of the aged are always serious, but 
those of the old persons leaving for anew com 
munity are tragic. The timid ones, whose interests 
lie solely with their children, follow passively the 
stream going northward. The disaster in their chil- 
dren’s homes fall heavily on them. Equally pathetic, 
are those adventurous elderly persons who 
their way from one community to another until they 
reach the Promised Land. The severe industrial de 
mands on old people, the heavier responsibilities of 
urban living force them into early senility. They 
lack the power of making satisfactory new adjust: 
ments and unhappily wish for the simplicity and 
warmth of their former community life. Many such 
find their way back home. Those who stay gener: 
ally end their days in an institution or form a large 
part of the begging group. 

The old man with a young family meets not only 
a serious economic problem, but a social one. He 
soon leaves the ranks of the wage earner and the re’ 
sponsibility falls heavily on the young woman. 
Where she might have courage to face her problem 
alone, his presence in the home is frequently demor- 
alizing. He becomes nagging, exacting, jealous. 
Many instances of the triangle develop from this 
sort of situation. If not that, often a neurosis may 
develop in the woman which baffles treatment. 
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Wherever parents with older children have beer. 
given support over a period of time the “Second 
Generation” tends to develop. The lowered morale 
in the parent's home, the loss of pride and self- 
respect occurring in every man who fails to support 
his family, affects seriously the development of in- 
itiative and independence in the children. They 
have become so accustomed to assistance that it is 
dificult to convince them their own situations are not 
beyond their own control. In common with the 
“Second Generation,” the young couple with only a 
few children comes all too frequently to the attention 
of the social agency. There is usually inability on 
part of both parents to bear their full responsibility. 
The man is often unwilling to sacrifice his boyhood 
fun, spends much money on non-essentials and is not 
interested in the monotony of the home. The girl 
is often inadequate to manage the man’s income 
when he does turn it over to her and though she 
may have earned her living before marriage by do- 
mestic tasks she seems unable properly to care for 
her home and children. It is often in this early 
home that the seeds are sown which later develop in 
vagrancy or desertion on his part and complete de- 
moralization on hers. 


The metamorphosis of the dull, stolid, plodder of 
the cotton field into a “philandering sheik” of the 
bright lights district, is an interesting picture. The 
woman confined to the home with the children 
watches first with surprise, then indignation, and, 
finally stark fear. It ends always in bickering, in 
her awakening to the possibilities of competition, or 
in separation. With no money for a divorce, new 
alliances, bigamous or illicit, are easily formed. 

The deserting woman is a definite development of 
the recent migration. The thrifty husband remains 
in the South, where he owns his own home or is 
satisfactorily making crops on another's plantation. 
Independence and the certainty of a livelihood ap- 
peal to him more than adventuring in unknown 
fields. The wife, lonely with the going of her rela- 
tives and old friends, will not endure the unhappi- 
ness. Sometimes she takes the family hoard, laid by 
for the certain day of danger so feared in small com- 
munities, sometimes on pretense of visiting kins- 
people, she, with the children, leaves home. She 
never returns. He may follow her but often it 
means a new alliance in the new community with 
demoralization to the standards of the children. 

To pick out types of social situations confronting 
social workers is not the whole story. Underneath 
the surface lie other motives, purposes, and desires. 

The psychological history of a people establishes 
attitudes that can be broken down only by the same 
methods which built them up. Living and vocational 
habits developed in one environment are not easily 
abandoned in new surroundings. The work habits 
required in the unorganized activities of the cotton 
field, fail to meet the immediate demand of the in- 
dustrial plant. The available jobs fail to give the 
emotional satisfaction and we have the irregular 
workman. Habits of dependency so easily grew out 
of the share crop system. Food, fuel, and clothing 
provided by the store to be paid at cotton selling 
time, did not encourage thrift and habits of saving. 
The relief society is just another system of credit 
with the added advantage that the debt need never 


be paid. An attempt to explain the purposes of 
charity and show that in a given instance, another 
form of service should be extended, leaves the appli- 
cant bewildered and hurt. That John Smith's fam- 
ily was assisted last week is a reason why all the 
families living in his tenement court should come for 
“just a little aid.” 

The fears and phobies of a past generation still 
dominate to some extent. The peculiar religious ob- 
sessions on the parents’ part frequently menace the 
social development of the children. Ideas of the 
older ones may profoundly affect their attitudes to- 
ward medical care of the children, feeding, recrea- 
tion, and work. Belief that “the Lord will provide” 
has destroyed much initiative and resourcefulness. 
Blind following of spiritual leaders has been typical 
of the older generation. This has of course raised 
many conflicts between old standards and new ideas. 
There is appearing in the younger generation inde- 
pendence of thinking that is fast destroying the 
chains of superstition, but at the same time it is de- 
veloping an unchurched group. 

The restless seeking and exploring of the resources 
of the community is not all exploitation. The woman 
whose tears flow while her husband bows his head 
because they have failed and must ask aid, responds 
quickly to the hand of friendship She realizes the 
value of efficiency and when her problems became 
unbearable, she asks for advice. She is the woman 
who later handles the social difficulties in her own 
neighborhood in the same fashion she has been helped 
to meet her own. She sends the sick ones to the 
dispensary, the unemployed to the Urban League. 
She advises despairing wives and reports the neg- 
lected children. She justifies all the time that has 
been spent on her and is one of the most valuable 
forces in her community. She has assimilated the 
case work ideal and her usefulness cannot be meas- 
ured 


Behind masks of stupidity and ignorance of many 
ill-favored and ill-assorted creatures, lies hunger. 
Hunger for self-expression, for understanding, for 
opportunities for children. Ask the victim, escaped 
from Mississippi peonage, why he withstood the dis- 
couragement of a winter's unemployment. He will 
tell you that he would rather starve in St. Louis a 
man, than return to conditions where his children 
would be slaves. This “Man in the Street” has 
valuable gifts to share with the “Man at the Desk” 
—of patience in spite of difficulty—of struggle 
against great odds—of faith in his power to rise and 
lift up his children—of ceaseless effort to achieve. 
Even his failures, analyzed in the light of his ex- 
perience and training need not destroy all hope. 

To consider people as types as we have in this 
discussion is out of harmony with the whole mean- 
ing of social case work. The dignity and importance 
of the individual is to be in no wise assailed by this 
effort to present the picture of those who readily 
find their way to the sources of alleviation of misery. 
Dominated by a mighty urge another race has found 
the Promised Land. Shall they be given only the 
opportunity to meet the cultural demands of this 
generation? Shall they be judged only by their fail- 
ure to meet it? Or can the community join them in 
the common task of fellowship, helping each individ- 
ual to develop his latent possibilities that he may give 
his full contribution to society? 
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“here St. Louis Negroes “Work 


T. LOUIS enjoys a greater diversity of indus- 
tries than any large city in the country. Not 
more than eight per cent of the total labor employed 
in the city will be found in any one industry, al- 
though this metropolitan city boasts of leading the 
world in a few industries. It is the largest fur mar- 
ket in the world. This is, perhaps as it should be; 
for St. Louis was founded on furs in 1764 by Pierre 
Laclede and Auguste Chouteau. 

The shoe, brick, drug, lead, terra cotta, stove, 
lumber and steel manufacturies are among the chief 
industries of the city. The shoe industry, although 
it runs Boston a close second in production, is prac- 
tically closed to Negroes because of Union control. 
The brick industry absorbs several hundred Negro 
men, who work about the kiln and stacks and who 
haul brick. The lead and chemical industries, re- 
garded dangerous to health, have their quota of 
Negro workers. The steel industry employs more 
Negroes than whites in proportion to population. 
The Negro proportion ranges from one-fourth to 
one-third in the steel mills and foundries. Negro 
men work at all the skilled trades except that of ma- 
chinist. In some instances, they do work as machin- 
ists’ helpers. At Scullins Steel Company, Negroes 
operate steam locomotives. This company also has 
Negroes as foremen, who actually act in that ca- 
pacity. 

The Pullman Company employs about 500 men in 
its shop. Ninety per cent of these men are doing 
highly skilled labor. The company is operated on a 
high plan of efficiency. Incidentally, it is the only 
company employing a large number of Negroes hav- 
ing a Negro welfare worker. 

Since 1920, one hundred and ninety-six new in- 
dustries have entered St. Louis demanding additional 
factory floor space of 14,000,000 square feet. 


THE NEGRO’s SHARE 


It can be truthfully said that Negroes are em- 
ployed in all the industries in the St. Louis Indus- 
trial District. But when such statements are in- 
dulged in by over-zealous boosters of St. Louis as 
the forty-ninth State and the like, the mental be- 
havior of the average Negro is likeiy to shift the 
scene of Nigger Heaven from Harlem to Market 
Street. 

Were it not for the geographical location of St. 
Louis, one might feel that the city had every right 
‘to be ashamed of its treatment of Negroes in the in- 
dustries. 

The steel, brick, tobacco, chemical and glass in- 
dustries stand out as the chief employers of Negroes 
in large numbers. It is very true that Negroes are 
employed in practically every industry in St. Louis, 
but as porters, janitors, messenger boys and maids. 
The 269 passenger trains operating over 28 railroads 
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into St. Louis, draw considerably upon Negro labor 
as train and sleeping car porters and dining car 
waiters. In the large department stores Negro girls 
are employed as elevator operators and stock girls. 
They can hope for nothing better though they stay 
for years. On the other hand, the clerks and sales 
ladies in these stores present an apparent range in 
age from 16 to 17 years to 60 or 70 years. So well 
worked out is the general order of things in St. 
Louis that a girl with promise, but without financia! 
backing to continue in school after finishing the high 
school, aspires, as a matter of course, to becoming 
an elevator girl or a stock girl in a big down-town 
store where she can earn $9.00 to $12.00 per week 
and get a discount on her purchases, where she is 
employed and has her charge account. 

Domestic and personal service is probably the 
backbone of the Negro’s financial existence in St. 
Louis. This statement is not made to give the im- 
pression that most Negroes do this type of work. 
The truth is, however, that the men generally doing 
porter’s work and are so underpaid that the woman 
in the family must find a job in order to supplement 
the income of the man. This, of course, gives rise to 
serious social problems within the family. 

There is a greater outlet for working Negro 
women than there is for men. The fruit and nut 
industry is handled almost exclusively by Negro 
women. The rag and bag factories find Negro wo- 
men very useful and employ them in large numbers. 
Steam laundries are quite satisfied with Negro labor. 

In many hotels, where white waiters and bell boys 
are employed, the maids are colored. It is far easier 
for a woman to find employment than it is for a man. 


UNIONS 


Although St. Louis has in the past been regarded 
as an open shop town, it is rapidly becoming union- 
ized and at the same time forcing Negroes out 
of the building trades. The Negro brick-layer, who 
has come to St. Louis with a card from some other 
city, becomes a member of the local Hod-Carrier’s 
Union and is not permitted to lay brick. 

The electrical and plumbing work must be done 
by registered electricians and plumbers before the 
city inspectors will look the work over. In 1926, 
there was not a registered Negro plumber in the 
State. With such a situation Union strength is 
obvious. 

There is a Waiters’ Alliance, which claims some 
strength despite the fact Negro waiters have been re- 
placed by whites in one of the large hotels and a 
few of the smaller ones. 

It is very evident from the foregoing statement of 
facts that union labor is threatening the Negro’s 
already thread-bare existence in this community. In 
or out of the union, they are placed at a decided dis- 
advantage. 
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Little Cornish, “Blue Boy” 


An Easter Story for Opportunity’s Child Readers 


H E didn’t like the city much. He missed the 
flowers. Oh, he missed everything that the 
country has to make it a place of boundless delight, 
a great open garden wherein one may chase butter- 
flies and rabbits in season and relish wild straw- 
berries. The city was nothing like this. 

And, moreover, since she had moved with him to 
town Little Cornish’s mother had remained ill. 
There was no one to support the two of them but 
an older son who had been working in Cleveland 
for some years before the mother and Cornish came 
there. With his brother gone all day and his mother 
propped up against pillows and dozing off from 
sheer weakness, Cornish was left to spend some 
lonely hours. 

He would not have minded this in their home in 
the country. He could have had all sorts of fun 
trotting up the soft road for whatever he might 
find. And something was bound to be getting out of 
his way, Chipmunks proved especially interesting in 
this respect. 

Cornish’s mother kept dozing and waking up— 
sometimes to pat his head—dozing and waking up. 
Once when she had gone quite fast to sleep the boy 
of five crept downstairs and into the mysterious 
street. He stood on the dingy marble steps and 
stared in one direction a long time. When he 
turned his head to look the other way awhile he 
saw a wagon loaded with flowers halted near a cor- 
ner church. 

He thought they were flowers, at least, white 
flowers and purple and gold in hosts. Little Cornish 
gazed. At length the wagon was drawn round to 
what must be the front of the church and only the 
hind wheels remained visible to the child. He must 
find out what the men in the wagon were doing 
with those flowers. 

Cornish started down the street, stopped a mo- 
ment to look. back guiltily, then trotted on. He got 
to the church and found a funny little door open. 
He had to climb some narrow steps to reach it. But 
up he toddled. He crept wonderingly through the 
door and into a cold, dark passage that opened upon 
a room of glass doors and a closet of white robes. 
He passed through all this finally to land in an im- 
mense room with pews and aisles, soft looking brown 
carpet, windows of every color one could imagine. 
There was a chancel and here were stacked lilies 
and proudly gracious hyacinths and palms. The 
sight of these made Cornish happy. 

But his pleasure was brief. As he bent near the 
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flowers to smell them, and perhaps to pluck one, he 
heard loud voices very near. Some men had come 
into the room with great pots of lilies. 

“Look at that little—” cried one of the men. I 
shall not tell you what he called the bewildered 
child with the pretty brown face. “How did he get 
in here?” the man wondered in tones that were not 
unkind. 

“Sexton's kid left a side entry open when she 
went to tell her dad we were here,” explained an- 
other flower bearer. “Here she’s sneaked into the 
room behind us like a kitten,” he had barely added 
when a child who had paused in the midst of the 
church to pick up a fallen floweret of hyacinth cried 
with her eyes upon Cornish: 

“He isn't what you said at all. He's a blue boy. 
Blue all over. He's a aw-ful pretty boy.” 

The men placed their pots satisfactorily then 
looked again at Cornish to discover that he was 
wearing Only a little night-shirt that cool April day. 
Light from a stained glass window had tinted the 
om pale blue and cast a blue glow upon the child's 

ace. 

“Blue boy, ech?” said one of the men. “Come 
along here, sonny. You'll die that way.” He 
reached out an arm toward Cornish. 

“Wait,” cried the sexton’s little girl, “I'm going 
to give him a flower. He came for a flower. 
Didn't you?” 

She recklessly jerked at the stem of a lily and 
before the men could say anything had pushed it 
into Cornish’s eager little hand. 

He gave that lily to his mother. 

Not many days after this she lay cold and they 
brought flowers into the house. Cornish, gazing at 
these and at her, thought of how she had kissed him 
when he took the lily to her. White flowers and the 
lily perfume! 

If I were writing a book I would start another 
chapter here but as it is I must tell all within a few 
words. When Cornish grew to manhood he became 
a famous physician and practiced in a large city. 
Such joy he brought to hosts who lay weary and 
weak and wasting away! Not only did he take to 
their bedside his cheering smile, but he carried there 
flowers. He took the spring to them in his arms. 
He brought them the breath of nature and of God. 
For he never forgot the smile that had come like a 
golden light to his mother’s face when he gave her 
an Easter lily. 


REMOVAL NOTICE: On and after May Ist, 1927, the National Urban League and 
OPPORTUNITY will be located at 17 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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ARCH brought to the New Playwrights’ Theatre 

in New York, Earth, a play based on Negro life by 

one Em Jo Basshe. It deals with the struggle be- 
tween voodooism and Christianity, exemplified in the vacil- 
lation of Deborah, a Negro matron, whose faith and wor- 
ship are the bone of contention between the voodooistic 
rites of Senon, the witch-doctor, and the Christianity of 
Brother Elijah, the blind village preacher. Acting that 
reaches the dizziest reaches of art is supplied here and 
there by Daniel Haynes and William Townsend (many 
will remember him as the “Babe Townsend of the former 
Lafayette Stock Company) and through the entire per- 
formance by Inez Clough, who brings to the lowly ques- 
tioning role of Deborah a dignity and intensity that drew 
rounds of bravos from an audience, which, dubious as it 
might be about the general merits of Earth, recognized 
Miss Clough’s impeccable delineation. We find that this 
lady has lost none of the oldtime charm of speech and 
manner that made her such a favorite when the Lafayette 
players flourished; it still remains a pleasure to see her 
walk and to watch the poise of her head, and we can 
imagine no role so mean that it would not succumb to 
these attributes in her. Incidental music of a memorable 
kind has been composed for the play by Hall Johnson. 
It may sound blasphemous, but the way things are going 
we think a play about Negroes in which nary a spiritual 
was sung would be a huge success because of the sheer 
novelty of the thing. 


With the new Negro becoming less and less the fanciful 
creation of a few dreamers, and more and more a flesh 
and blood entity, determined, now that he is here, to make 
the painful process of his birthing a basis for longevity, it 
is a most pertinent question that Devere Allen asks in his 
article, ““The New White Man,” in the March World To- 
morrow: “But what,” he asks, “of the white man. Despite 
the legend of the Civil War, he has allowed himself to be 
sold by his desire for dominance into a spiritual slavery. 
His back is bent beneath the burden of his own weighty 
supersitions, the load of his self-created fears. His dreams 
of the future are haunted by dire demons; loss of suprem- 


Inez Clough and William Townsend in “Earth.” 


acy; reduction of economic gain, racial intermarriage, and 
exactly as the ignorant slaves of the South found their way 
to some famed dream interpreter, these modern bondmen 
have besought their scientists, so-called, to conjure Nordic 
strains, and cast the spell of psychological tests in order to 
free their dreams from goblins. But voodooism and medi- 
cine men, whether old style or new, can lure for long none 
but the ignorant and dull. It is because thus far we 
whites have not yet had our spiritual renaissance that we 
pay any heed to oracles who but bolster up our prejudices. 
The white man in our time is still the old white man, hold- 
ing his hand aloft with the fingers widely spread, and 
mouthing still the old taboos.’ Mr. Allen realizes that, 
wide world as it is, this is too small a world to hold in 
peaceful proximity the new Negro, and the old white man, 
but he tells us, “The new white man will soon become 
articulate. Even now he is trying to find his voice.” Mr. 
Allen outlines for us the renovating process to which the 
old white man must subject himself, and we find it sur- 
prisingly similar to that through which the old Negro 
passed! “The new white man will have to burst 
the bonds of ignorance. He will be aware of Negro 
achievement and cultural contributions. He will know so 
many Negroes personally, if he has the good fortune to 
deserve their friendship, that the experience of association 
alone will render him immune to the foolish phrases of 
traditionalism, which often do, alas, get by as “principles.” 
. ... The new white man will burst the bonds of super- 
stition. He will scotch them and the basic one on which 
they rest, the general faith in white supremacy.” Other 
bonds which the writer calls upon the new white man to 
break are those of economic dependency and fear. The 
road mapped out is certainly not unfamiliar to any of us; 
it is up hill and hard climbing all the way, with the crest 
as yet still hidden from view. Let us hope that the new 
Negro and the new white man will soon be able to clasp 
congratulatory hands at the summit. 


“What is the difference between a ballad and a ballade? 
How many kinds of sonnets are there, and how do they 
differ from one another? What is the meaning of cliche, 
cadence, strophe, polyphonic prose, assonance, vers libre, 
rime royale, villanelle?” No doubt there are many who 
will consider these questions, so admirably answered with 
examples in Louis Untermeyer’s The Forms of Poetry 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co.) of small moment in the making 
of poetry. But to those who think the manipulation of the 
tools of any craft worth study, this book will come as a 
God-send. It is divided into three main divisions, each 
carefully treated in a scholarly manner that is enhanced by 
the fact that Mr. Untermeyer is both critic and creator. 
The able illustrations by which the author has chosen to 
exemplify the various poetic forms and expressions will 
either introduce you to, or reacquaint you with, some ex- 
cellent poems which still retain their attraction despite the 
straight-jacket of form they wear. Austin Dobson's chant 
royal, The Dance of Death, after numerous readings re- 
mains more a poem than a tour de force, as do many of 
his other examples of the strict English and French forms. 
Justin Huntley McCarthy's ballade, I Wonder in What Isle 
of Bliss, is still remembered, and Shelley's use of the Spen- 
cerian stanza in Adonais, and Keats’ in The Eve of St. 
Agnes are enduring monuments to form, while no less 2 
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modern poet than Edwin Arlington Robinson has used the 
villanelle with telling effect in his poem, The House on the 
Hill. For those who think these are considerations of the 
past, let me mention just a few of the moderns whom Mr. 
Untermeyer cites as having this intelligence of poetic form, 
and making conscious use of it in their poetry: Joseph 
Auslander, A. E. Housman, Robert Frost, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, Amy Lowell, and Edna St. Vincent Millay. The 
Forms of Poetry impresses us as indispesible to both poet 
and poetry-student; and its perusal would save many a 
young ‘poet the error of writing twelve-line sonnets, and 
blank verse poems in which the lines run the gamut from 
trimeter iambics to pentameter trochees 


Daniel Haynes in “Earth” 


Pride and Humility (Harcourt, Brace @ Company) an 
entrancingly beautifully bound book of poems by Amy 
Spingarn, illustrated by the author, contains for us more 
titular appeal than we found in the body of the book. For 
the most part the author is too complacent, too yielding to 
the blandishments of the obvious word, phrase and rhyme. 
When we read lines like these: 


No human frame can long endure 
The strength or power of your lure, 


But, oh, once more 
I feel like balm 
The fair fresh promise of fresh calm. 


we realize that when it wills there is no greater despot than 
rhyme. For us the author sounds her clearest notes in 
those poems which have a racial framework, such as Wan- 
derers and the poem beginning “I come of a proud and 
stiff-necked race.” .And when she asks “What can a 
Ghetto give the world?” there is a question to batter down 
the flood gates of the imagination. A brittle epigrammatic 
quality lends flavor to some of the verses, such as: 


Into dissolute lives 

Pain burns, 

But it shrives 

Till at length, 

Born on spearheads of pain, 
Blossoms strength. 

Through the Aldine Publishing Company of Xenia, 
Ohio, Hallie Q. Brown has brought out Homespun Hero- 
ines and Other Women of Distinction, a series of brief 
biographies of distinguished Negro women, who achieved 
and overcame despite the rugged way they were forced to 
travel. The list carries one through the struggles of 
Catherine Ferguson, founder of the first Sunday School 
movement in New York City, Phillis Wheatley, Sojourner 


Truth, Harriet Tubman, who gained for herself the so- 
briquet of General Tubman, down to those of more recent 
times such as Mary B. Talbert, preserver of the Frederick 
Douglas Home, and the late Madam C. J. Walker. While 


the book does not belong to the class of fine writing, it is 
a commendable piece of work, showing in Miss Brown a 
discriminating taste for the essentials of biography, and for 
what in a past life makes it worthy of being brought to 
the attention of succeeding generations. 


The list of reserved books for the Harlem Library seems 
to remain the same, with only a slight decrease in the 
number of requests for new books, due, no doubt, to the 
lull before the rush of spring books. The following twelve 
are the most popular. On the fiction list: 


Van Vechten—Nigger Heaven 
Dreiser—An American Tragedy 
Erskine—Galahad 
Erskine—The Private Life of Helen of Troy 
Ferber—Show Boat 
Wasserman—Wedlock 
Norris—Hildegarde... 


Non-FIcTIon : 
Durant—The Story of Philosophy... 
Vandercook—Tom-Tom 
De Kruif—Microbe Hunters VES 
Dorsey—Why We Behave Like Human Beings... 4 reserves 
Mantle—Best Plays of 1925-1926... . 4 reserves 
Countee Cullen. 


“Wash Day 


By Anita Scott CoLEMAN 


HE rain has hung her washing out 
The earth is cool and dry 
Dirty faces are descried in silver pools 


Of water as men go by. 
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Some Unimportant People 


By InaBet Burns Linpsay 


“Case Workers see lives that are lived quite unexcitingly, 
behind the anonymity of social statistics.” 


SAMANTHA 


AMANTHA stood hesitatingly at the entrance to the 
Juvenile Court. In her prim little gingham bonnet, 
stiff shirt-waist and starched skirt held out from her 

tiny waist by many equally starched petticoats, and her 
market basket on her arm, Samantha peered about until 
she had located her treasure—her little granddaughter, 
Ophelia. Love overcame shyness and she hastened into 
the crowded room, but timidity again gained the upper 
hand when she was directed to her seat by a burly minion 
of the law. Gnarled brown hands nervously smoothed 
the clean apron over her knees. She crossed and uncrossed 
slim feet clad in soft old lady's shoes. When her darling 
was called before the Judge, self-consciousness again 
dropped from Samantha. Settling her basket more firmly 
on her arm, she hurried forward. Couldn't she please take 
Ophelia back home? No, Sir, she had not moved from 
Gay Street alley, but she could get a nice room on the 
first floor, so Ophelia wouldn't fall out the window when 
left alone. No, the little girl’s father could not take bet- 
ter care of her! Samantha bristled with indignation. Of 
course Ophelia’s eyes needed treatment—wasn't Samantha 
getting a nursing mother to put breast milk in Ophelia’s 
eyes every night, and wasn't she bandaging the child's eyes 
with scraped potato every day? Yes, her father did take 
her to a Doctor, and if Samantha hadn't stolen her back 
again, Ophelia would have been dead now—with that 
Doctor sticking a needle in her arm, and giving her those 
“shots.” Anybody with any sense would know that baby 
didn’t need anything like that! Samantha's thin shoulders 
drooped. No, Sir, she still had only three days work a 
week, but she had to pay only two dollars a week for a 
room and she could feed herself and Ophelia for less than 
the remaining seven. Oh, would the Judge have Ophelia’s 
father pay for her care! Incredulity brightened the dull 
old eyes—indeed she could find rooms farther west. Yes, 
Sir, she would take the baby to the clinic regularly—every 
Friday sure. Ophelia clutched tightly with one hand, the 
omnipresent basket firm on the other arm, Samantha's stiff 
skirts swished a pzan of joy all the way to the Market 
street car. 
JIM 


OLLING on the doorstep in the sun, Jim plans his 

evening's itinerary. The odor of frying fish floats 

through the doorway. It’s been a long time since 
Jim has enjoyed such appetizing aromas as Maggie's kitchen 
sends forth—prison fare carries with it no such fragrance. 
Well, that tantalizing smell is an invitation to dine. Jim 
stretches his lazy length while grimy hands rumple the 
sleek hair, then immediately smooth each strand back to 
rest. Maggie sure can fry a mean fish. The sight of that 
platter heaped high with the golden brown portions, and 
the necessary accompaniment of rich corn bread, arouse in 
Jim fond expectations. No, Maggie's not a bad sort to 
have around—sort of inconvenient when Lena gets suspi- 
cious—but then Maggie’ll work regularly and help a fel- 
low out, and Lena surely won't put out anything—No 
beer? Who ever heard of fish without beer! Bring on 
the home brew—oh, damn the law! If he sees anything 
through that window, ask him to come in and have a 
drink! Yes, bring plenty of it. Say, Maggie ought to 
know enough folks to take the rest of these numbers off 
his hands, without his going out tonight. Well, anyway, 


he only has a few left. Writing Policy is easier than boot- 
legging, that’s certain. And one is not so apt to get 
caught, either. But the graft isn’t big enough—boot 
legging’s the real thing when it comes to the money. Jim 
loosened his belt a notch. A savory meal like this would 
indeed be meagre fare—when once again Jim dared return 
to his chosen “profession.” Turkey for breakfast, if he 
chose! Such might even now be before him, if it had not 
been for that thieving, good-for-nothing Sam! Jim's hand- 
some brow clouded—it wouldn't have been so bad, being 
turned up like that, if he hadn't been such a good friend to 
that lazy whelp! Then to have the dirty, two-faced rascal 
steal his customers while Jim was behind the bars—well, 
he'd get what was coming to him. Another bottle of beer 
assuaged Jim's rising ire. One thing to recall with pleasure 
—Maggie had certainly stood by. Who would have 
thought she could have raised enough money to get the 
famous lawyer Harris to take his case? The back of his 
hand wiped the grease from Jim's lips, as he reflected. Yes, 
he must do something for Maggie, to repay that—maybe 
next winter he'd get her that fur coat she had been want- 
ing. A contemplative hand shuffled the bunch of paper 
strips. Yes, this is all right for small change, but about 
next month it'll be about time to start a batch of real 
stuff. Jim's chair scrapes the floor. He must have a pack- 
age of cigarettes before beginning his circuit. 


LU 


HE twelve o'clock whistle—noon at last! It sure 

does take a day a long time to pass when you're 

working. Lu descends the steps leading from her 
loft, shedding her dirty, nondescript brown ulster as she 
proceeds. Her protruding, wildly staring eyes roll from 
side to side in search of her “friend girl.’ Oh, well, she 
had better just go on alone to get some grub. She must 
hurry back—Lu’s sigh was resigned. She must pick at 
least three pounds more—that would bring her up to sev- 
enty-five cents for today, and it would take every bit that 
much to buy that chicken for William tonight. Lu pon- 
dered the strange ways of men, as with her rubber sponge, 
dingy with sweat and pink powder, she polished her face 
until it resembled a fine piece of walnut. Here's William 
wanting chicken to eat, and today's no holiday—it's not 
even Sunday—why couldn't he eat hamburger tonight, so 
she could take her time picking those wormy old nuts? 
She hadn't even had time for a pinch of snuff this morn- 
ing. The tiresomeness of work! How glad Lu would be 
when spring arrived and William went to work! She might 
send William to his aunt's for supper, but then he'd be 
sure to go on to Josie’s and spend the night—no, she 
couldn't take that chance. Josie—giving herself airs be- 
cause she had got a job in a laundry—well, Lu still re- 
membered when Josie wielded a picker's knife on the 
bench beside her! “Foolin’ with my man sure will put her 
where she can’t do nobody no harm!” “Nickel’s worth of 
chili*—tto the woman behind the counter—“and gimme 
one of them wooden spoons. Hey there, Mame! Wait a 
minute—I'm going back.” Lu, thriftily saving time by 
consuming her lunch while enjoying her stroll—was inter- 
ested in her companion’s lunch. “How's that pig tails and 
kraut? I bet it’s left from yesterday—I don’t eat no left- 
overs myself!" This last remark accompanied by a con- 
scious toss of head and a farther expansion of the pouter 
pigeon chest. “What's ‘at you say—Ed say ain’t goin’ to 
be ‘nough nuts to pick tomorrow?”—"“Child—I'm happy 
now! I sure can wear that bed out tomorrow!” 
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Tut AMERICAN Race ProsLeM, by Edwin Byron Reuter. 
Thomas Crowell, New York, $2.75. 


It is refreshing to read a treatise on the subject—Ameri- 
can race problem—by an author who approaches his sub- 
ject in such an objective and im al manner as does 

dward Byron Reuter in his new book, The American Race 
Problem—A Study of the Negro. In this study of seven- 
teen chapters with copious references, including books and 
magazine articles, at the end of each chapter, the writer 
resents in a brief and clear summary the salient facts thus 
ar collected in connection with each chapter's subject. He 
shows by his conclusions, which are backed up by evidence 
of wide reading on the subject, that he has arrived at his 
opinions only on the basis of a careful analysis of his own 
mental reactions to the evidence submitted, which evidence 
he has weighed carefully. 


Of course, there are points at which a careful reader will 
differ with Prof. Reuter. But for a scholarly discussion of 
the subject, it is my opinion that the new year has pre- 
sented students of the race problem with a book which may 
well be called the beginning of a new approach to the 
search for a possible solution of the problem, although it 
still remains an elusive formula to social scientists. 


In introducing the subject, Prof. Reuter shows clearly 
the close relationship between the backwardness of the 
Negro in the South and the backwardness of the whole life 
in the South. He says: “The general social, economic, ed- 
ucational and political backwardness of the Southern sec- 
tions of the country is the outcome of policies that have not 
only failed to utilize the creative power of the colored ele- 
ment, but have diverted much of the energy of other ele- 
ments of the section into negative and futile endeavor. And 
the enture nation suffers from the backwardness of a section 
and of a racial group.” 


He makes no effort to seek a solution for the problem for 
“in the very nature of the case there is no solution.” 


I shall state briefly some of the main conclusions he 
reaches: 

The American Negroes are not a race in the anthropo- 
logical sense. Their problems and characteristics are social 
not biological. The present state of scientific evidence or 
the subject of anatomical differences, indicates that there 
is no marked superiority or inferiority of one race as com- 
pared with the other. 


There is no conclusive evidence of a cultural racial in- 
capacity of the Negro. Studies of comparative successes 
of Negro and white children are unworthy to any high de- 
gree of scientific credence. Customary proofs of racial in- 
equality are scientifically worthless. o one has mar- 
shalled any body of evidence in this connection that has 
scientific validity. For approximately two decades scholars 
have virtually agreed that the various races and peoples of 
the world are essentially equal in mental ability and capac- 
ity for civilization. 

In the matter of accommodation and assimilation of 
races, the very presence of the Negro has perverted the 
democratic social institutions and led to the caste form of 
social organization. 


The relative uniformity and culture which characterized 
the captive Negro have changed in such sagen a as char- 
acterizes any modern people. The stability of family life 
within the race and the moral standard have improved. In 
the matter of health the Negro has shown decided im . 
ment and would have shown even a more marked advance 
but for the white indifference to improving the Negro 
health and lowering the Negro death rate, which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, has a sinister aspect because of 


OUR BOOK /HELF 


the feeling on the part of many of the whites that the 
natural increase of the race would very gradually exceed 
that of the whites if the forces that have operated to retard 
it be brought under control. Thus the community's wish 
in the matter is a determining factor in a much further re- 
duction in N death rate and in the improvement in 
health within race. 


In connection with the Negro sex and family life, un- 
uestionably much higher standards have been attained, 
the home and home life and the sex standards of the 
middle and poorer class Negroes being “essentially the 
same as those of white Americans of similar economic, edu- 
cational and social strata.” 


In view of the prejudice against Negroes occupying de- 
cent homes in wholesome neighborhoods and the concur- 
rent violation of the sanctity of Negro womanhood on the 
part of many white people there can be no solution for the 
Negro family problem except to the extent that there is a 
solution for the race problem as a whole. 


The economic status of the Negro, although improved 
cannot be compared with that of the whites until comneti- 
tion in industry is placed on an individual basis rather 
than on a group basis. No experiment in group economy 
within the Negro race can be successful. “They will get 
out of their historic status—that of menials—by success in 
competition, not by segregation.” 


The outlook for Negro education is not .very bright. 
The dual system of schools in the South where the bulk of 
the Negro race will remain will render it improbable that 
the education of either the white or the Negro races will 
compare favorably with other parts of the country and 
Negro education in the South will not come up to the 
standards of Southern education for whites. 


There is not very much evidence of the existence of any 
body of artistic accomplishment on the part of the Negro, 
yet there is reason to expect an increase in its volume and 
quality. The causes of Negro crime as well as the amount 
of white crime are the result of delinquent communities. 
Crimes against the Negro, especially lynching, are not the 
result of prejudice alone, but ceaielien coupled with a lack 
of proper respect and reverence for law and legal proced- 
ure. Racial antagonism in the absence of a controlling law- 
abiding attitude produces lynching. Although there is no 
evidence that there can be an immediate solution for the 
race problem, “as a result of intermixture the Negroes as 
such will ultimately disappear from the population and the 
race problem will be solved, but in the meanwhile there 
will be the problem of defining relations in terms tolerable 
to the members of each racial group.” 


Of course, there are evidences in Professor Reuter's book 
of a lack of available data on certain important subjects. 
But notwithstanding the oversights, which, of course, bring 
him to some conclusions which are not quite fair in the 
light of facts that could have been secured, it is quite sur- 
prising that a white person not constantly in touch with 

egro life and literature could compile this information 
with so few omissions. It might be well to refer to one of 
these omissions. He states that “the total number of really 
educated Negroes in this country is not sufficient to make a 
cre | for one first-class college.” This, of course, is 


Every student of race relations in America and in the 
world should add of the 
arguments presente essor ter in merican 
Race Problem. 

Eugene Kinckle Jones. 
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S we passed a window on our way to this very type- 
writer to write this very “Black Piccolo,” as one of 
our friends so delightfully called our stint, we saw 

no less than a host of buds pushing their way through the 
indignant bark of winter . . . so if we seem a bit 
ffolicsome and inclined to gambol a bit wantonly over 
literary meads, do be patient with us for there is so much 
of Spring in this early March day. « . 


It is with seasonal timeliness that Julia Peterkin’s new 
novel, Black April makes its advent into the book stalls 
....a tale of Negro life, as Isabel Paterson puts it, “at the 
opposite extreme from Van Vechten's Nigger Heaven—” 
there are only Negroes in this new book by the author of 
Green Thursday and they are a folk nurtured and versed 
in the life of a remote Carolina plantation. Mrs. Peterkin 
ought to write well just such a novel, being born and bred 
on a Carolina plantation like to the one around which her 
story is woven. To us it smacks of Little Colonel days that 
this woman, who is one of the present-day writers who 
“count,” owns and manages a real honest-to-goodness plan- 
tation. . . . Speaking of Nigger Heaven reminds us that 
Carl Van Vechten, its author, has returned from a trip to 
Hollywood, where he no doubt took a note or two on what 
cinema actors and actresses do in their spare time. Harry 
Salpeter writes a very enthusiastic account of an interview 
with Mr. Van Vechten for the New York World of March 
sixth. To me a more significant fact than Carl Van Vech- 
ten’s having been to Hollywood is that in his cross-country 
jaunt he looked in on Indian life in New Mexico. . . . 
Taos, with its aura of Indian legend and history coupled 
with its present-day movement towards Art and Beauty, 
ought to furnish fine stuff for a novel of atmosphere as 
well as psychological research. He makes this cogent ob- 
servation on the problem of at least two darker races and 
their adaptability to New World civilization: 


The Negro is progressive and adaptable. The In- 
dian’s civilization is based on repetition. As soon as 
the Indians leave school they run back to the pueblo 
and are Indians again. It may be hard for a white 
man to understand the Indian, but it is impossible for 
an Indian to understand white civilization. 


Mr. Salpeter makes the comment that Mr. Van Vechten, 
contrary to custom, continues to be interested in Nigger 
Heaven even after its important birth, We can readily 
understand this. . There are many who would 
accuse Van Vechten of mere exploitation in his relations 
with Negroes prior to the appearance of his book about 
them. This is not true, for Mr. Van Vechten can cite ex- 
ample after example of Negroes for whom he has a lasting 
friendliness . . .-. . there are, too, a goodly number of 


Negroes to whom he has rendered invaluable service © 


towards the achievement of those things their hearts have 
held dear. His has been a rather intimate knowledge of 
this little understood people—small wonder his interest in 
their chronicle, fashioned by his own hand, should linger 
a while. Nigger Heaven is now in its tenth American 
edition, while it is being published serially in the Frank- 
furter Zeitung in Germany. It is also to appear in France 
and in Sweden. ‘ Mr. Van Vechten brings back 
the news from Hollywood that Cecil de Mille plans in- 
cluding Paul Robeson—if he is willing—in his cast of 


Porgy. Speaking of Paul Robeson, he is now on concert 
tour in the South. He will be heard in the nation’s capital 
on March thirtieth at the Auditorium. Surely there ought 
be place even in the breast of southern white people 
for the warm kindness of Paul Robeson's beautiful voice. 

Paul Robeson’s name doesn't necessarily call to mind 
Black Boy, the play in which he appeared not so long 


ago . . . however, Jim Tully, its author, recently spoke 
to the Inkslingers, a literary group of Negroes in Los 
Angles . . . we understand that he spoke to them 


about the play—we have no idea what he could have said 
about it except perhaps that it had been. 

And about Negroes and plays and things . . . In 
Abraham's Bosom, which moved from the Village to the 
Garrick Theatre, had a brief triumphant run... .. . 
Stark Young, however, in the New Republic, for March 
second, reviews the play with acrimony. He has little 
of praise to offer for either actors or the show as an en- 
tirety . . . however, in the very middle of his acidity 
this confession is more or less squeezed from him: 


As I ponder this play it seems moving and pro- 
found. Certainly the course of its struggle is full of 
tragic despair, this poor, confused, high-souled crea- 
ture beating out his life in vain against circumstance. 
There is, too, a certain wise balance of parts in the 
dramatic elements; the white people mean to be kind, 
but they are as lost in the midst of a race situation 
as the Negro is; they are moved now by human or 
affectionate impulses and now by blind racial instinct 
and an arbitrary, desperate sense of self-preservation. 

The climaxes in the play are strong and bold. I 
seem, as I think of it to have been present at a full, 
passionate story, told by a poet. Certainly this ma- 
terial that Mr. Green attempts is ambitious of power 
and devastation and beauty; we are in deep waters 
with such subject matter as he employs. 


—so much for the words of a critic who comes to the final 
conclusion that he does not like this play, which most 
of his fellow-critics have given the high-sign of praise. 

I feel particularly lucky to have been allowed to 
peep into a letter written Mr. Charles S. Johnson by Mr. 
Paul Green, the author of In Abraham's Bosom... .. 
and more than lucky to be allowed to quote therefrom: 


“Many thanks for your interest in the Provincetown 
production of Abraham. I'm glad that you find the 
play written with sympathy and understanding of one 
of our snarls of being alive. There are many, of 
course, but this particular one must affect you with 
pessimism more often than it does me, since you are 
keeping so much more closely in touch than I 
with the general changeful activity of the Negro in 
America. Still it doth afflict me most grievously, too. 

. I hope that the fact that the South is beginning to be 
dimly aware of the truth that, as Abraham haltingly 
_says, ‘It's the man that count'—I hope that this 
fact is of some significance to us all. May I express 
thanks for the excellent magazine you are editing. 
Personally, I think it is one of the most interesting 
now appearing in the country. The way each 
month's library copy is worn here would surprise you.” 


—+so much for a gentleman who is from the South and has 
a talent and a soul. 
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By the by, the application of the Krigwa Players to 
nt a one-act play in the coming Belasco Tournament 
has been cordially accepted. This tournament is a com- 
itive presentation of one play each by twenty of the 
leading little theater groups throughout the country. The 
showing is scheduled for the week of May third at a 
Broadway theater whose name has not yet been announced. 
_ . . Dr. Alain Leroy Locke has been host at the Primi- 
tive African Art Exhibit. . Theatre Arts Monthly 
presents this collection — the Blondiau collection. This 
group of fine pieces was assembled by a Belgian collector 
over a period of twenty-five years. It is said to be one of 
the best private collections of Congo Art there are. 
From the brochure which announces this exhibition comes 
this forceful truism about African art: Africa's art creed 
was Beauty in use. No tool of daily living was too small 
pr too unimportant to be made with grace and with 
imagination and a far cry there is from this world- 
old art to the very interesting work by two Negro students 
from Boston (whose names for the moment slip me) which 
is now on exhibition at the Whitney Studio Club. 

Dr. Locke is preparing a pamphlet on four Negro poets: 
Jean Toomer, Claude McKay, Countee Cullen and Lang- 
ston Hughes. . This is for Simon and Schuster, 
publishers of a series of Pamphlet Poets—I think Carl 
Sandburg, Natalie Crane and Edwin Markham are among 
some of the poets who have already been brought out. 
These publishers were fortunate enough to see the glitter 
of gold in the Cross-word Puzzle Fad and then by a more 
serious lodestone they were drawn into the publishing of 
Will Durant’s Story of Philosophy, which has gone irre- 
trievably into its hundred and forty-seventh thousand 

but before it gets away from us—Theatre Arts 
Magazine is getting out a volume on world drama made up 
largely of essays having appeared in its issues. Dr. Locke's 
two articles on the Negro in the field of drama are being 
welded into one for this volume. 

And about Claude McKay:—This quotation from a 
rather wistful letter written in the sun-drenched South of 
France: 


“I suffered a big loss when my suitcase of manu- 
scripts (containing all of the poems I have written 
during the last four years, dictionaries, reference 
books, etc.) was stolen at Marseilles last summer. 
Luckily I had in a satchel the novel I was writing and 
some short stories. 

“At present I am devoting all my spare time to 
prose. I find poetry such an inadequate means of 
saying the things I have to say.” 


We are ever so thankful for the God-given satchel that 
saved the novel and short stories, however we cannot but 
tremble at the thought of the beauty that may have been 


Rayford W. Logan is a professor at Virginia Union Uni- 
versity in Richmond, Virginia. 

Elizabeth Whittemore is a New York poet and writer. 

Lee Wallace of Topeka, Kansas, won third prize in Oppor- 
TUNITY’s Second Annual Contest with the story in 
this issue. 

William V. Kelly is the Industrial Secretary of the St. Louis 
Urban League. 
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lost in the ill-fated suitcase. We are a little awed before 
the immensity of Claude McKay's outlook when he can say 
poetry is too small a medium for the expression of his 
thoughts he who has so beautifully wooed and 
won the Muse of Poetry. 

Speaking of novels, I wonder whether it makes very 
much difference that Albert and Charles Boni, publishers, 
did not award to anyone their thousand-dollar prize for 
the best Negro novel : we could be very wounded 
about it and make a perfect fool of ourselves, but as it is 
we are prone to be quite sensible and say that there was 
without doubt no one worthy of the prize. I should have 
liked to have seen some Negro write a novel worthy of this 
prize, but if there were no novels of merit, I am more than 

“glad that the judges and publishers did not award the prize 
to a mediocre novel. That would have been an irreparable 
mistake as it is, the great Negro writer may yet 
be given his just dues without first having to clean a his- 
torical blot from his escutcheon. I hear that 
Rudolph Fisher is at work on a novel—Hear! Hear! 

Langston Hughes’ new book of poems has been receiving 
very good reviews as an appropriate send-off for 
the book there comes the announcement of his having been 
awarded the John Keats Prize of twenty-five dollars by 
Palms Magazine for his group of poems, A House in Taos. 
Mark Van Doren was the judge. It will be remembered 
that this poem was the one that was awarded the Witter 
Bynner Undergraduate Poetry Prize for 1926. And this is 
about as good a time as any to remind young Negro poets 
who are still in college that there will be another award 
of the same prize for 1927 for the past two years 
Negroes have won it. Poems must be mailed before May 
15, 1927, to Witter Bynner, Box 1061, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 

A new jazz symphony is to be performed at the Com- 
posers Concert at Carnegie Hall on April tenth. The sym- 
phony is by George Antheil, who for years has lived 
abroad. Mr. Antheil believes that Negro musicians are 
best adapted for the interpretation of his work and the 
W. C. Handy Orchestra will play it with the composer 
at the piano. On the same evening, Mr. Antheil will con- 
duct his Ballet Mecanique some critics have called 
his music noise we don't know perhaps 
it was the primitive in our soul that rose within us when 
we heard the crashing thunder of what Mr. Antheil had to 
say . . . anyhow we liked it. 

And so Spring comes creeping over the hill and the 


- Urban League Conference meets in St. Louis . . . and 


we hope that a copy of the magazine will stray into the 
midst of the midlanders ‘ perhaps if we call this 
month's pipings the middle-western tune oh, just 
perhaps we may make one or two literary finds . . . at 
any rate, Greetings! 

GweEnpoLyn BENNETT. 


Effie Lee Newsome of Birmingham, Alabama, is well known 
for her delightful child stories and verse. 

Anita Scott Coleman of Los Angeles, California, is a fre- 
quent contributor to our. pages. 

Eugene Kinckle Jones-is Executive Secretary of the Na’ 
tional Urban League. ‘ 

Gladys Carrion Gray, Leona M. Evans, and Inabel Burns 
Lindiey live in St. Louis, and write from the van- 
tage point of those in the know of things. 
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Walter White's novel, The Fire In The Flint, is now 
available in six countries and five languages. Published 
first in the United States, editions to date have been bought 
out in Great Britain, France, Germany, and Russia, and 
a Danish translation has just been completed. 


A bill to prohibit intermarriage between white and col- 
ored persons in Connecticut was recently defeated in that 
state. 


Harold Woolfolk, colored graduate of Temple University 
School of Pharmacy, took the Pennsylvania State Board 
examination in pharmacy, and d with the highest av- 
erage among the three hundred candidates. 


Mrs. Nell Hunter, a popular dramatic soprano of the 
race, whose recitals have been sensational triumphs wher- 
ever she has appeared since being graduated from the Chi- 
cago Musical College, is receiving warm praise from both 
races. Graham Reed, teacher of singing in the Chicago 
Musical College, writes of her: “Mrs. Hunter possesses 
one of the most beautiful voices that it has been my good 
fortune to work with. It is of excellent quality, intonation 
and fullness throughout all its ranges, and is produced 
without effort and with much charm. She is a linguist of 
marked ability, and graduated at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege with the highest marks for French diction of anyone 
in her class. I am proud to recommend her as an artist 
of very high attainments.” Harry T. Burleigh gives her 
the following recommendation: “The more I think about 
it, the surer I am that you will become one of our great 
artists. You have brains, voice, heart, intelligence, apti- 
tude, temperament, ambition, application, and a magnifi- 
cent physical equipment.” 


_ Palmer C. Hayden, the young Greenwich Village artist 
who won the first art award in the recent Harmon Foun- 
dation prizes, has through the generosity of an unknown 
admirer of his work been enabled to go abroad for two 
years’ study. He sailed for France on March 12. 


A. Philip Randolph, General Organizer of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, writes that since the filing 
of the porters’ case with the United States Mediation Board 
in December, close to 1000 porters have been enrolled in 
the organization. The communication says: “From Janu- 
ary lst to February Ist, the membership has been increased 
by exactly 882, a large majority of whom are from the 
Pennsylvania and Southern districts which until now re- 
mained hostile to the Brotherhood. Their sudden conver- 
sion to our cause is another evidence of the firm hold the 
Pullman porters’ struggle has secured upon these workers 
in particular and the race in general.” 


News comes from Lansing, Michigan, which places Gov- 
ernor Green of that state as an executive of rare courage 
and determination. A sheriff from Georgia came to De- 
troit to arrest an alleged Negro criminal who the sheriff 
stated had committed murder in Georgia ten years ago. 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


The sheriff was not altogether certain of the identity of the 
accused man, but said that he thought the Negro in ques 
tion was the man wanted. The defendant denied ever 
having lived in Georgia, stating that his original home wa 
in South Carolina, and produced witnesses to substantiate 
his statements. He proved that his name, which had never 
been changed, was not that of the man wanted. The Goy 
ernor reviewed the case carefully, and in the light of the 
evidence, refused the requisition and had the prisoner re. | 
leased from custody. 


Three thousand students, men and women, attended a 
recent convention of the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. at Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin. Delegates were present from every 
state in the union. There were 200 delegates from the 
South, 75 Negro delegates were among the number. 
secretarial leaders were: Wm. C. Craver, Frank T. Wilton, 
John Dillingham, Miss J. A. Derricotte, Juanita Saddler, 
and Mrs. Frances Williams McLemore. Dr. Mordecai John. 
son and Howard Thurman were among the platform speak: 
ers. 


The Tennessee Colored State Fair officials announce that 
at their 1927 exhibition at Nashville they will award six 
prizes to deserving students. The winners will receive in 
addition to a cash award free tuition and board in any 
school of higher education in Tennessee. 


A society for the protection of the colored race has been 
formed in Paris by a group of political and literary leaders 
and is already receiving warm sunnort. The aims of the 
society as announced by the committee are as follows; To 
preserve the colored race; to combat calumny and prejudice 
and to tighten the attachment of the Negro colonies to 
France. The society also announces the publication of a 
new review, The Voice of the Negro. 


Jacob Addison, Los Angeles high school student has 
established a record in passing the examination for motion 
icture operators with an average of 97 per cent., the 
bighest grade so far received by any person taking the 
test. He received his training at Jefferson High School in 
Los Angeles where he operates the school motion picture 
machine. 


Lake Shore Beach, California, situated on beautiful Lake 
Elsinore, about 96 miles from Los Angeles and midway 
between Los Angeles and San Diego, California, is owned 
by a small company of Negroes headed by Dr. Wilbur C. 
Gordon, a prominent Los Angeles physician. 

Throughout the year the visitors from all over the Unit: 
ed States and abroad camp at the beach while enjoying 
the benefits of a nearby spring which constantly emits hot 
sulphur water of a high medicinal value. 

The highway passing Lake Shore Beach is the popular 
roadway used by Pacific Coast tourists enroute south to 
Mexico. 

The holding company of Negroes value their property 
at over a half million dollars. 
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A rabbi, a priest, and a 


——o——_ 


of the F. B. O studio lot, brought action against and 


dosed a lunch stand, the owner of which had refused to 
serve 


Negroes working in “Tarzan of the Golden Lion,” 
a picture which Mr. McGowan was directing. 


Urban League Reports on Industry for February—Chi- 
Has Bread-Line; Bricklayers Work on John D. Rocke- 
feler’s Apartment For Negroes—Union Labor Appeals to 
Colored Workers—Bulletin No. 12 of the Industrial Re- 
lations Department of the National Urban League sum- 
marizes ar ae conditions throughout the country as 
follows: —General Conditions Unfavorable-—There is lit- 
tle deviation in the reports for February from the general 
widespread unemployment which all large cities are facing. 
The seniority rule in industrial plants usually forces Ne- 
groes out of work first and causes more suffering among 
them than among other groups. In Buffalo, where appeals 
from Negroes for help are largely in excess of the normal 
number, this condition obtains. Chicago is still running a 
bread-line and is reported to be in a “serious state.” Here 
the situation is aggravated by the incoming of workers 
from neighboring cities and from the South. In Pine 
Bluff conditions were generally dull and laborers worked 
part-time in the mills. Charlotte, North Carolina has sim- 
ilar experiences. The larger cities in Missouri felt the ef- 
fects of the industrial slump, and in Harrisburg, a general 
depression in the iron and steel plants was observed. New- 
ark reported losses in personal service situations because 
of the substitution of white servants for colored. Favor- 
able Conditions—There were occasional bright spots even 
in some cities which were hard hit by unemployment. For 
instance, the construction of the new traffic bridge over the 
Mississippi River gave employment to 14 unskilled Negro 
laborers, in Cape Gerardeau, Mo., and in Austin, Texas, 
the erection of large office buildings gave employment to a 
goodly number of Negroes. In Fort Wayne, Indiana, the 
construction of three large buildings provided occupation 
for 40 laborers and the Fort Wayne Rolling Mills in- 
creased its working week from three to five days. In New 
York City a bank has hired a colored messenger and junior 
clerk with assurances of promotion. In this city also 15 
colored bricklayers, helpers and laborers were among the 
100 employees working on the apartment building in proc- 
ess of construction by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for Ne- 
on Seventh Avenue and 149th Street. In New 
ork also work for women was more plentiful than for men 
who have felt the effect of the curtailment in subway con- 
struction. A leather goods factory in St. Louis which 
hired its first colored workers in January, called for 40 
additional workers in February to handle a night shift. 
However, difficulty was experienced by the Urban League 
of that city in finding women to accept night employment. 
Labor Unions—Reported instances indicate that sentiment 
favoring Negro membership in Labor Unions is still on the 
increase. This is evident from an article in Age, one 
of the foremost labor journals of the country, by Thomas 
Dabney, entitled “Negro Labor at the Cross-Roads.” 
This article has awakened a keen interest in the potential 
strength of Negro workers and the magazine has made 
S to continue this discussion in a way to attract the 
attention of the devotees of labor. In Charlotte, North 
Carolina differences in the pay between colored and white 
klayers were adjusted and the Negro plasterers have 
oa back to work. A committee of the Women's Trade 
Nion League is vigorously pushing an organization of 
laundry workers in New York City to include colored 
employees who are said to be in excess of ten thousand. 
An organizer has been put on salary to arouse their in- 
terest and secure membership. 


Methodist Bishop at a recent 
Chicago meeting addressed by Rabbi Solomon Freebof, 
Father William A. Murphy, and Bishop Edwin Holt 
piscopal Church, pledged their 
concerted effort to the abolition of racial and religious 


. Cal., Mr. P. McGowan, white director 


“Perhaps the most important of all the 
numerous studies of the Negro problem 
in the United States.” 

—Hartford Daily Courant. 


The AMERICAN | 
RACE PROBLEM | 


By Epwin B. REUTER, 
of the University of Iowa 


“In an intelligent and open minded manner, 
Prof.Reuter bares the whole questions to the 
reader, impressing him with the value of his 
contribution to the subject. “The American 
Race Problem’ should prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the bibliography of the Negro in the 
United States." —Haroip Fietps, of the 

League for American Citizenship, Inc. 


“This readable book is indispensable to stu- 
dents of interracial questions.” 
—Monthly Book Talk. 
“It has the combined virtue of scientific cau- 
tion, a distinctively sociological viewpoint and 
clearness of presentation.” 
—Stuart A. QUEEN, University of Kansas. 


“I am impressed by Prof. Reuter’s careful 
selection of material, scholarly examination of 
it, and his judicious discussion of the factors in- 
volved in the contacts of white and Negroes 
inthis country.” 

—. J. E. Cutter, Western Reserve Univ. 

“A volume that, for rounded scholarly treat- 
ment of the Negro in America, is hard to 
beat.” —The Independent. 


“Worthy of the attention of both races.” . 
—Victor §. YARROS, in the Chicago News. 


“One of the fairest and most intelligent dis- 
cussions of this most intricate subject yet pub- 
lished.” —The Reform Bulletin. 


“In the richness of its material, as well as in 
the skill with which it is presented, it well 
justifies the description of the book given by 
the editor of the series as a milestone both in 
the study of the problem and in practical ef- 
forts to bring it under some measure of prac- 
tical control.” —Boston Evening Transcript. 


460 pages. 8vo. Price, $2.75. 
At all Booksellers 


Tuomas Y. Co. 
PUBLISHERS 
393 FourtH AvENUE New York, N. Y. 
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personally appeared Noah D. Thompson, who, having been 
a! sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 

Business Manager of the publication Opportunity and that the 
following >» to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the oo. ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 


The TUSKEGEE NORMAL 
and INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE 


Founded by 
Dr. Booker T. WASHINGTON 


printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
1. That So ond addresses of the ‘ 
ont of Uiten Offers Exceptional Opportunities to Negro 
gard St. Raitor, | Char ries Johnson, 137 E. St. Youth for Thorough Education in High 
r nson 
| 23rd St.. New York, N. ¥.; Business Managers, Noah D. Thomp- School and College c ourses in Agriculture 
pon, 127 E. 28rd St., New York, N. Business, Mechanical Industries and in 
2. That the owner is: not stock corporation ; the official :: : 
organ of a social Urban League. in Industries for Women. 
Exec. Secy., E. K. Jones. —o-——_- 
3. That the Septstders, mortgagees, and other se- 


A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACH- 
ERS, of ten weeks, divided into two terms, 
beginning June Ist and meeting the require- 
ments of the Boards of Education of all 
southern states. 


— 


5 known 
eurity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


Noah D. Thompson, Business 
1gSy7rm to and subscribed before me this 16th day of March, 


feat) 
W. M. Christie, Notary Public, New York County, = 81, 
New York Reg. No. 7097. Term expires March 30, 1927 


Location Unsurpassed 
Information furnished upon application 


Rosert R. Morton, Principal 
WituiaM H. Cartet, Treasurer 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
Alabama 


REMOVAL NOTICE: On and after May 
Ist, 1927, the National Urban League and 
Opportunity will be located at 17 Madison 
Avenue,. New York City. 
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